














THE THEATRE. 





How Balzac’s **‘Maratre”’ came to be 
Written. 


By Puitie KENT. 
PART I. 


NE fine afternoon, in the summer of 1847, a visitor rang 

the door-bell of one of the two’ pavilions which the cele- 

brated Doctor Ségalas had built at Bougival, on the banks of the 
Seine. The door was opened by a maid-servant. 

“Is the manager of the Théatre-Historique at home?” 
inquired the visitor. 

“I will go and tell master that you wish to see him, if you will 
be good enough to wait here under the arbour”—for such was the 
somewhat pretentious title that the owner of the dwelling had 
bestowed upon a few straggling sprays of ivy which interlaced 
each other over the entrance porch. 

I—the owner in question—was lolling on the green slope of the 
towing-path, sheltered by the shadow of the house from the rays 
of the broiling sun, when the servant announced a visitor. 

** A visitor!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ What an odd idea, to come at a 
time of day when it is so overpoweringly hot! Did the gentleman 
give you his name ?” 

“I didn’t think to ask it, sir,” replied the servant. 

“What sort of a man is he?” 

““Why, goodness me, I hardly looked at him! He’s got a 
straw hat on, and his shoes are covered with dust; and he’s got a 
stick in his hand a-flicking away at the ivy leaves.” 

“Confound it all! there are none too many as it is,” said I, 
already somewhat out of temper at being disturbed. 

However, I quitted the friendly shade, and made my way to the 
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front-door. My visitor had his back turned to me, and was 
looking through the garden gate. Standing in this position, he 
looked for all the world like a country tradesman. But, as I 
approached, he faced round, and lo! I at once recognised M. de 
Balzac—the great Balzac himself! I had often seen, but never 
spoken to him. 

I offered a hundred confused apologies for having kept him 
waiting, and begged him to do me the honour of entering my 
little drawing-room. 

““No; we should stifle there,” replied he, good-humouredly. 
** Might I take the liberty of asking whether you were not in some 
more airy spot when I rang your bell?” 

*‘In truth, Monsieur de Balzac, I don’t hesitate to confess that 
I was e’en just squatting on the bank of the towing-path, in the 
shade, close to the river, where the grass is so beautifully green 
that it makes my poor lawn look even browner than it really is.” 

‘“ Well, then, that’s the place where, subject to your good 
pleasure, I propose to have a bit of a chat with you. So lead the 
way,” said Balzac, smiling. 

When he had settled himself in a comfortable position on the 
sloping turf, he began to explain to me that he had for a long 
time past been thinking of writing for our theatre a grand his- 
torical drama, of which, as I should very soon see, he had all the 
material elements ; but that he had been hitherto deterred from 
setting to work by the fear of meeting with some opposition from 
Alexandre Dumas; that quite recently, however, he had learnt 
that behind the great author there stood a responsible manager ; 
that I was that responsible manager ; and that, finding we were 
neighbours—for at this time Balzac had a country house at 
Marly-le-Roi—he had made up his mind to take Bougival on his 
way, some day as he was passing, and frankly ask me to tell him 
‘* how the land lay.” 

“‘ You need not be in the least afraid,” I replied. ‘ Our literary 
pastor and master will be enthusiastically delighted at the idea of 
seeing so considerable an author as M. de Balzac contributing his 
share to the glory and success of our theatre.” 

By way of fortifying this assertion, I instanced the case of 
Adolphus Dumas, to whose “‘ Ecole des Familles” the other Dumas 
had accorded a brotherly reception; the case of Joseph Autran, 
the literary father of ‘‘ La Fille d’Eschylle,” and also the case of 
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Paul Meurice, who had supplied us with a fine poetical version of 
“Hamlet.” 

“‘ Well and good, then!” said Balzac. ‘‘ You have completely 
reassured me; and I can now speak to you freely about my his- 
torical drama. ‘It is to be called “‘ Pierre et Cathérine.” Peter the 
First and Catharine of Russia! That strikes me as being an 
excellent subject for a piece.” 

“‘In your hands, Monsieur de Balzac, the subject cannot but be 
excellent. Are you well on with it? Have you worked out a 
detailed plan of it?” 

“It’s all of it here,” said Balzac, striking his forehead. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing to do but to put it on paper. Why, look you, the first 
scene might be rehearsed the day after to-morrow.” 

“T should dearly like to know what this first scene may be,” 
said I, in my most seductive manner. 

“Nothing more easy! We are in. a Russian tavern. The 
decorations lie before you. Good!. The tavern is all astir with 
life and bustle, because the road is thronged with passing troops. 
Folks are coming in and folks are going out—drinking, chattering ; 
but everyone is in a hurry. Among the servants of the inn there 
is a young woman full of life and activity. Now, mark this woman 
well! She is well-built, and, though by no means a beauty, is 
exceptionally piquante ; the men ‘chaff’ her as she trots to and 
fro, and she has a smile for every one. Only, nobody must go 
too far, either in word or deed. To an over-free speech, or an 
over-bold caress, she replies with a slap in the face as bad as a 
blow of the fist. 

“Enter a soldier, more important-looking than the others, 
charged with some particular and pressing piece of business. Of 
course he takes his time about it. So he will leisurely drink his 
fill, and have a long chat with the waitress, if she takes his fancy, 
And, as a matter of fact, this servant does take his fancy at first 
sight. As for her, she looks upon the soldier as a smart fellow in 
his way. 

“* * My lass,” quoth he, putting his arm round her waist, ‘ you 
suit me toa T; sit yourself down there, near me, at this table, 
and let’s have a drink together.’ And down sits the soldier with 
the servant by his side. 

“Perceiving, however, that the old innkeeper disapproves of 
this proceeding, the soldier jumps up in a fury, and, bringing his 
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hand down upon the rude deal table with a tremendous bang, 
shouts out: ‘ If I’m not allowed to have my own way, I’ll set fire 
to the whole barrack.’ And no doubt he would have been as good 
as his word. Nevertheless, he was an honest soldier, but terrible 
to his inferiors. 

‘“‘ Thereupon the old landlord makes a sign to the girl that she 
is to do as the soldier wishes. What else could you expect? 
When the troops are let loose to scour the country, the poor 

peasant has a hard time of it. 

' Meanwhile the soldier had resumed his seat. One of his arms 
affectionately encircled the servant’s neck, except when from time 
to time he removed it in order to raise his glass to his lips, his 
other hand being occupied in holding the pipe which he was 
smoking. When he had drunk ‘ potations pottle deep,’ he turned 
to the girl, with passion in his eyes, and said— 

*** Never you fear, I’ll find you a far better “‘ diggings” than this.” 

“‘ While they are talking together, without a thought of what is 
going on around them, the main door opens, and in comes an 
officer. At sight of him everyone respectfully rises to his feet. 
The other soldiers give the military salute and stand stock-still. 
Only the servant and her admirer retain their seats. They have 
neither of them seen or heard the officer. Observing this, the 
man in authority takes offence ; the girl attracts his attention ; he 
keeps his eyes fixed upon her as he marches towards the table. 
When he reaches the soldier’s side, the officer raises his arm, and 
brings it down upon the poor fellow’s shoulder with a terrific force, 
which nearly bends him double. 

“* « Get up, you rascal,’ cries the officer. ‘Go and write down 
your name, the name of your regiment, and your number at the 
bar of the inn; and you may look to hear from me before long.’ 

“At the first moment—that is to say, on receiving the blow, 
without knowing who dealt it—the private had felt disposed to 
retaliate ; but when he recognised the aggressor as his superior 
officer, this natural instinct yielded to the habit of discipline. So, 
rising automatically, he went and did as he was bid. Meantime 
the officer scans the servant with redoubled attention; and the 
scrutiny seems to calm and mollify him. The soldier, having 
written down his name, &c., returns and humbly tenders the 
paper to the officer. ‘ Good!’ exclaims the latter, handing it back 
to him. ‘Now be off with you!’ 
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“The soldier again salutes, turns upon his heels in regulation 
form, and makes off, without looking at anyone—not even at the 
attractive servant. 

** At her the officer smiles, and she smiles back at the officer. 
‘A fine man!’ thinks she to herself. 

“‘ The ‘ fine man’ takes the seat which the soldier had vacated, 
ordérs the best cheer that the inn can furnish, and invites the 
servant to share it with him. She accepts, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“‘ Then they begin to talk to each other, and their conversation 
soon becomes extremely confidential. 

“‘ A stranger suddenly presents himself at the door of the inn; 
he is wrapped in a long cloak. 

“On catching sight of this personage, men and women all sink 
to their knees; some even stoop until their foreheads touch the 
floor. 

“The officer, however, is as blind as his predecessor, the 
private, was to what is going on behind his back. The seductive 
inn servant has already half-bewitched him. In a fit of enthu- 
siasm the officer exclaims—‘ You are perfectly divine. I shall 
take you away with me. You shall have a grand set of rooms, in 
which you'll never feel the cold.’ 

‘“* But the man in the cloak has his eyes fixed upon the pair who 
have taken no notice of his entrance. He feels drawn towards 
the frolicsome girl by an irresistible attraction and sympathy. He 
approaches the table, and flinging his cloak back from his shoulders, 
stands with his arms folded upon his chest. The officer sees him, 
turns pale, springs to his feet, and bowing almost to the very 
ground, stammers out—‘ Oh! Sire, forgive me!’ 

“* Stand up.’ 

“‘ Just as the soldier had done to him, so now does the officer, in 
his turn, raise himself bolt upright in a moment, and awaits the 
good pleasure of his master. The master, meanwhile, was taking 
a good look at the girl, and the girl, on her part, was admiringly, 
but fearlessly, surveying the all-powerful Tsar. 

“** You can withdraw,’ said the latter to the officer. ‘I shall keep 
this woman for myself, and give her a palace.’ 

“‘ Such was the first meeting of Peter the First and her who was 
destined to become Catherine of Russia.” 

“‘ Well, and what think you of my prologue?” asked Balzac, 
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“Most curious, most original ; but the rest ?” 

‘You shall have it shortly. The situation is interesting; you'll 
see! As a frame-work for the historical events, I have in my head 
an entirely new mise-en-scéne. For all our theatres, and especially 
for yours, Russia is a mine of wealth that only needs working. 
And it will be worked. At present, from the standing-point of the 
decorative and plastic arts, we have got no further, in all that con- 
cerns this rich and grandiose country, than the coloured prints 
representing the passage of the Beresina, and the death of 
Poniatowski, with his big devil of a horse, which looks as if 
it were minded to swallow the ice-blocks.” 

Then warming with his own eloquence, he exclaimed—“ And 
the inhabitants? Hearts of gold; infinitely superior to us French- 
men! As for the Russian peasants, it is only among them that 
genuine tenors are to be found nowadays. Compared with them 
our countryfolk are no better than so many hoarse Prudhommes. 
Aud then the Russian upper classes! They are simply adorable. 
Furthermore, it is from among them that I have picked out and 
won my future wife !”’ 

Thereupon Balzac went away, leaving me enchanted with him, 
and building mountains of hope on the forthcoming inevitable 
success of “‘ Pierre et Cathérine.” 


PART II. 


When I next saw him, all was changed. He had for the 
present abandoned the Russian play. He still promised to let us 
have it later on; but in the meantime “cool reflection” had 
shown him that it was a colossal undertaking, not a single detail 
of which ought to be “ scamped.” Now he needed information 
on innumerable points with regard to certain Russian ceremonies 
and customs ; and these he purposed studying on the:spot in the 
course of a tour to St. Petersburg and Moscow, which he contem- 
plated making during the coming winter. In short, he begged 
me not to press him upon the subject, and offered to furnish me, 
when spring came ‘round, with a drama in lieu of that which he 
felt bound to hold back. 

Notwithstanding my disappointment, I could not choose but 
yield to M. de Balzac’s wishes, and, in sheer despair, I entreated 
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him to furnish me, if possible, with some faint inkling of the new 
subject which he meant to work up for us. 

‘It will be an atrocious affair,” replied Balzac, with the self- 
satisfied air of a man who has carried his point. 

** How, atrocious ?” 

‘* Don’t misunderstand me; I’m not thinking of some coarse 
melodrama, in which the traitor of the piece sets fire to houses 
wholesale, and poniards the inmates ad libitum. No; the play 
which I am hatching is a drawing-room drama, in which calm- 
ness, tranquillity, and politeness are the order of the day. The 
men are quietly seated at the whist-table, playing a rubber by the 
light of wax candles, crowned with small green shades. The 
-vomen are laughing and chattering over their embroidery. The 
family tea is on the table. In short, for aught that meets the eye, 
the most perfect harmony and goodwill remain undisturbed. Yet, 
beneath this smooth, untroubled surface, the passions are at work ; 
slowly, and in silence and secrecy, the drama proceeds; till at 
length, like the flame of a conflagration which has long been 
smouldering, it leaps to light, and sweeps everything before it 
in its destructive fury. That’s the sort of thing I have in mind.” 

** Master, you are in your own element. So, then, the ground- 
work of your play is ready laid?” 

“‘ Most assuredly. It is to the author’s"standing collaborator— 
Chance—that I owe the materials I know a certain family, which 
I will not name, consisting of three members—first, the husband ; 
secondly, his daughter by a former marriage; thirdly, her step- 
mother, who is still young, and without children of herown. The 
two women worship one another. The tender devotion of one, 
the pretty caresses and endearments of the other, call forth the 
admiration of all their acquaintances. Yes, and I myself also 
found it all very charming—at first. But, after awhile, I began to 
wonder, not that step-daughter and step-mother should be fond 
of each other—there is nothing positively unnatural in that—but 
that they should be so excessively fond. It is possible to have too 
much even of a good thing. Well, do what I would, I could not 
keep myself from watching their behaviour to each other, and 
sundry trivial incidents tended to confirm my original impression. 
It was only a few evenings ago that a more important incident 
occurred to convince me that I had not jumped toa rash conclusion. 
“On presenting myself in the drawing-room, at a time when 
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almost everyone else had gone away, I saw the step-daughter 
quit the apartment without being aware of my presence. As she 
went, she looked at her step-mother; and—heavens !—-what a 
look it was! It was like the stab ofa stiletto. At that moment 
the step-mother was putting out the candles on the whist-table. 
Having done this, she turned towards her step-daughter ; their 
eyes met, and the lips of both the women simultaneously wreathed 
themselves into the most gracious of smiles: Directly, however, 
the door closed upon the girl, the expression of the elder 
woman’s face suddenly changed, and was succeeded by a 
malignant scowl. 

‘* All this, as you may well suppose, passed as quick as light- 
ning ; but it lasted long enough for me. ‘ Here,’ said I to myself, 
‘are two creatures who hate each other right cordially.’ What 
had occurred I know not, and I never wish to know; but with 
this for a starting-point, an entire drama unfolded itself before my 
mental vision.” 

“‘ And on the ‘first night’ you mean to give these two ladies a 
good box, in order that they may profit by the lesson designedly 
addressed to them in the piece ?”” I remarked. 

‘* Assuredly I shall offer them the box to which you refer; and 
since you have mentioned the subject, I must ask you to keep me 
an extra one for the purpose ; but, as for giving anyone lessons, I 
never dreamed of such a thing. Highly presumptuous would be 
the novelist or dramatist who should write with that intention ! 
He influences his readers, or his audience, as the case may be, 
without any definite, pre-conceived aim; and he, in his turn, is 
subject to the influence of his epoch, without understanding how 
or why—instinct and chance! 

‘But to return to these ladies. That they are playing the 
comedy of mutual affection is clear to me beyond a doubt; but 
matters may remain as they are between them, without termi- 
nating in any catastrophe, however trifling. All I say is, that 
they have supplied me with the basis of a plot. My terrible 
superstructure is purely and simply the work of my imagination, 
and will never, I would fain hope and believe, find its counterpart 
in the actual future of these two ladies. In any case, if their 
disunion should involve—which God forbid!--the seeds of a 
tragical dénéuement, it might well be that my play would prevent 
those seeds from germinating.” 
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Several months elapsed. The journey to Russia took place. I 
was among the first to hear of M. de Balzac’s return ; and I has- 
tened to call upon him at his house in the Avenue Fortunée.* 
The door at which I knocked was the last upon the right-hand 
side, as you approach from the Champs Elys¢es. There was 
nothing imposing in the aspect of the entrance to the house, 
which was furnished with a small grated window, that was 
quickly opened in answer to my ring by a man-servant in a red 
jacket, who asked me my name and quality, then disappeared, 
but only to reappear a moment later and lead the way, through a 
small garden with narrow macadamised paths, to the door of the 
house itself. On entering the somewhat low-ceiled saloon into 
which my guide conducted me, the first object that attracted my 
attention was David D’Anzers’s noble statue, in white marble, of 
the master of the house. 

Balzac himself was at the further end of the apartment. When 
I had gazed my fill at the bust, he called out to me, “ Here is 
your manuscript.” Then, and not till then, did I catch sight of 
the author. Clad in his flowing, monastic robe of white wool, he 
was standing at a writing-table, with his hand resting on a packet 
of light grey paper. Yet no nugget that ever gladdened the eyes 
of the gold-digger with its yellow gleam could possibly look 
brighter to his eyes than that pile of sober-tinted paper did to 
mine. 

I pressed forward. On the outer page of the MS. Balzac had 
written with his own hand, in large characters, the words— 

‘‘ GERTRUDE, Tragédie_Bourgeoise, en cing actes, en prose.” 
On the other side was the projected “cast” of the piece. 
Mélingue was to act the part of Ferdinand, the lover of the step- 
mother and of her daughter. The part of Gertrude was allotted 
to Mme. Dorval. The other réles were assigned to Mathis, Barré, 
Saint-Léon, Gaspari, &c. Beneath the “cast” the author had 
jotted down the most minute instructions as to the period assigned 
to the events of the play, its mechanism, properties, and decora- 
tions. He had even gone so far as to give the exact measure of 
the double carpet which he deemed a necessary part of the mise- 
en-scéne. 

We decided that a preliminary reading should take place at 





* Now the Rue Balzac. 
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Balzac’s house on the next day but one, and I undertook to bring 
Mme. Dorval and Mélingue with me, On the appointed day 
we all met, and the author opened the proceedings by reading 
out, in a clear voice, the title of the piece— Gertrude, tragédie 
bourgeoise ! ” 

“Oh! oh! Gertrude! A tragedy!” muttered Mme. Dorval 
in an undertone. 

‘No interruptions!” said Balzac, laughingly. 

Then he resumed his manuscript, and a religious silence pre- 
vailed. At the end of the second act he stopped. The length and 
copiousness of the work rendered it impossible to go any further 
for the present. On taking leave of the author, it did not occur 
to any of us to pay him any compliments upon what we had been 
listening to, our heads being as completely muddled as if we had 
been drinking so much heady wine. 

Without seeming to have noticed our inreverential silence, 
Balzac escorted us to the door of his house, and arranged for 
another meeting. When it took place, he read us the last three 
acts of the play. The fact of Pauline’s suicide being treated his- 
torically, instead of dramatically, elicited another start from Mme. 
Dorval. Balzac perceived it, stopped short, looked at her for a 
moment, and said, “‘I understand.” After that he read straight 
on to the end of the fifth act, when, without waiting for any, 
remarks from us, he exclaimed: ‘“‘ Piece too long—a quarter of it 
to be cut out—a narrative to be turned into action P 

*‘ And a title and an actor to be changed,” added Mme. Dorval 
promptly and decidedly, pointing to the word “ Gertrude” with 
one hand and with the other to Mélingue, who bowed his head in 
token of acquiescence. 

The suggested change of title encountered no opposition. In 
place of the original name was substituted that of “‘ La Maratre,”’ 
which the play still triumphantly retains. But as to getting rid of 
Mélingue, that was quite another affair. Balzac could not by any 
means be brought to sanction this alteration in the projected 
**cast’”’; and there ensued a long and tedious, though courteously 
conducted discussion, which Mélingue eventually brought to a close 
by saying: 





** So then it seems you have set your heart upon my playing the 
part ?” 
** Positively.” 
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‘* Very well, then, I submit.” 
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Deeply affected by Mélingue’s surrender, Balzac paced up and 


down the room two or three times in perfect silence. 
went to Mélingue, and said : 


Then he 


“No, I cannot permit this. Convinced that you are the man 
for the part, yes, you should play it on that footing; but from 
mere deference to my wishes, never! Your giving away to them 
is a strong proof of friendship and esteem, and, as such, it has 


deeply moved me. But leave the ré/e to shift for itself, 
me your hand.” 


and give 


Mélingue was very much touched at this, and there was not one 


of us who did not share his emotion. 


In the result, a series of discussions between Balzac and Mme. 
Dorval led to divers felicitous modifications of the piece ;. among 


others, the addition of the room in which Pauline 


commits 


suicide to the one set scene of the drama, namely, the drawing- 


room, in which all the rest of the action takes place. 


Though ill and weak, that ‘courageous actress threw all her 
energies into the rehearsals of the piece. Nothing could possibly 
surpass the charming spirit of compliance which she displayed 
throughout ; and deep and lasting was the impression which it 
left on all who had the good fortune to be associated with her in 
this undertaking. It was on one of these occasions that, in a 
sudden access of that winning playfulness in which she so 
frequently indulged, she seized a pen, and, standing at the 
prompter’s desk, sketched me a little landscape, whose very child- 
ishness of execution invests it with a charm, which now, alas! is 
heightened, since death has hallowed it with the tender consecra- 
tion that his touch imparts even to the most trifling souvenirs of 
those whom we have loved and admired. At this very period, 
indeed, Mme. Dorval’s constitution was already undermined by 


the incurable complaint which was destined so soon to 


complete 


its cruel work. Compelled eventually to resign her part, she found 
a successor in Mme. Lacressoniére, who acquitted herself of it 
—how brilliantly the whole world knows. Yet one day, when we 
were all congratulating her on her success, she effectually silenced 


us by saying: 
“‘ Ah, what would you have said if she had played it ?” 


It was in June, 1848, that is to say, in the very thick of one of 


the gravest of all political crises that can possibly be imagined— 
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at atime, therefore, when the theatres were necessarily almost 
deserted—that ‘‘ La Maratre” was first produced. Nevertheless, 
so great is the attractive power of genius, that all the distinguished 
men of letters who still remained in Paris flocked to the theatre, 
and accorded Balzac’s work that warm and sympathetic welcome 
which it so thoroughly deserved. 

On the morrow of the representation, I went to call upon the 
author. ‘‘ Well, we gained the victory,” I said to him, in gleeful 
tones. “ Yes,” replied he, “ Just such a victory as Charles the 
T-welfth’s.” In taking leave of him, I ventured to ask him where 
he had been on the previous evening, and to reproach him for not 
having made his appearance among us. ‘“ Where was I?” he 
smilingly replied. ‘‘ Why, slily esconced in the box of Mme. 
and Mdlle. X.” “Ah! and what happened ?” I added, bursting 
with curiosity. ‘‘ Well,” replied the author, “‘ the piece interested 
them profoundly. When the crisis arrived, in which Pauline 
poisons herself, in order to create the impression that her step- 
mother has murdered her, the young lady uttered a cry of horror, 
and darting a tearfully reproachful glance at me, caught hold of 
her step-mother’s hand, and kissed it witha fervour.” 

‘*‘ That was not assumed,” I interposed. 

“Tam certain of that,” replied Balzac. 


‘* So, master, you clearly see that after all your piece may teacha 
lesson !” 
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By AUSTInxn BRERETON. 


HE career of James Quin was one of unbroken prosperity 
From his appearance as Falstaff in 1720 until his retirement 

in 1751, when Garrick had eclipsed him, he scarcely had a rival save 
the lazy Delane. His word was law; his managers feared him ; 
and when he retired to Bath it was with a comfortable income 
for the remaining fifteen years of his life. He was a good liver 
and a dangerous duellist. He was born in King Street, Covent 
Garden, on February 24, 1693. His father, James Quin, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was a student at Lincoln’s Inn and was 
called to the bar. He had to go to Ireland in 1700 to look after 
his property, and he took his boy with him. Quin’s mother was 
a reputed widow. Her husband had gone to the West Indies, 
had absented himself for seven years, and was generally believed 
to be dead. Mourning was donned for a due period by the des- 
pondent lady, who eventually sought consolation in the com- 
panionship of Mr. James Quin, to whom she was united, when a 
dramatic situation occurred—husband number one _ turned up, 
claimed his wife, and had her! Young Quin was thus rendered 
illegitimate. But his father did not neglect the boy. He was 
educated in Dublin until 1710, when he came to London and took 
chambers in the Temple, as his father destined him for the bar. 
The elder Quin, however, died shortly after his son came to the 
metropolis. Our actor being almost penniless, was forced to 
abandon his studies, and he used to say in after years that 
he read men, not books. The stage had already gained his 
affections, and he determined to try his fortune on it. Even at his 
early age he had many requisites for a good actor : an expressive 
countenance; a clear, piercing eye; a full, melodious voice; a 
capital memory ; a distinct pronunciation ; and a majestic figure. 
Quin is frequently represented as not having appeared on the stage 
until 1717. But in 1714 he was playing insignificant parts in 
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Dublin, where he remained a year, when he came to London, on 
the advice of Chetwood, and was engaged for the season of 1715 
at Drury Lane. Here he played the Lieutenant of the Tower in 
“Lady Jane Grey,” the Steward in “What D’ye Call It?” 
Vulture in “‘ Country Lasses,” and other equally small parts. But 
in December, 1716, he appeared as Antonio—a part chosen by 
him in after years in preference to Shylock. In November of the 
same year he had played Bajazet in ‘‘ Tamerlane” with great suc- 
sess, in place of Mills, who was taken suddenly ill. But not meet- 
ing with encouragement at Drury Lane, he passed over to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in 1717, and was attached to Rich’s company for 
seventeen years afterwards. His advance here was not rapid, and 
it was not till 1720 that he distinguished himself. Rich wished to 
revive ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” but no actor could be 
found for the part of Falstaff. “I will venture it,” said Quin. 
“You!” cried the astonished manager, “you might as well try 
Cato after Booth.. The character of Falstaff is quite another 
character from what you think. It is not a little snivelling part 
that anyone can do, and there isn’t a man among you that hasany 
idea of the part but myself.” Eventually Quin was allowed to 
have his way, and on October 22, 1720, the comedy was produced 
with Quin as Falstaff, Ryan as Ford, Spiller as Dr. Caius, Boheme 
as Justice Shallow, and Griffiths as Sir Hugh Evans. Quin was so 
excellent that no actor save John Henderson has since equalled 
him in this character. 

Quin’s next hit was made in the character of Old Knowell in the 
revival of ‘Every Man in His Humour,” in 1725. Three years 
later, Quin, who had an ear for music, was offered Macheath in 
“‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” but he gave up the part to an inferior actor. 
Shortly after the removal of the company to Covent Garden, in 
1732, he acted Lycomedes in Gay’s opera of ‘‘ Achilles.” In the 
beginning of the season of 1734-35, he left Covent Garden and 
went overto Drury Lane on “‘ such terms as no hired actor ever 
had before.” During his long service with Rich he played no 
great part excepting Falstaff, yet he was a valued actor, and he had 
a high sense of his own importance. He was apt to be curt on 
occasions. “I am at Bath,” he once wrote to Rich. “Stay 
there and be d——d,” was the equally laconic reply of his manager. 
From the time of Quin’s establishment at Drury Lane, until the 
appearance of Garrick in 1741, he held the foremost rank in his 
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profession. His Cato and Brutus were excellent performances. 
When he was about to act the former character the remembrance 
of Barton Booth tempted him to announce that Cato would “ only 
be attempted ” by him, but at the words “ Thanks be to the gods, 
my boy has done his duty,” the audience applauded with universal 
assent, and cried “‘Booth outdone!” His Henry VIII, Volpone, 
Gloster, Apemantus, and “‘all the Falstaffs,” were also among 
his best performances. He failed in Macbeth, Othello, Richard III, 
and Lear. Quin seems to have had all the faults of the old 
school of actors—he was dull, heavy, pompous, and given to 
immeasurably long pauses in his speeches. In 1735, Aaron Hill 
published a paper called “‘The Prompter,” in which he attacked 
some of the principal actors of his day, but more particularly 
Colley Cibber and Quin, Cibber only laughed at his remarks, 
but Quin got angry at them. The paragraph which gave offence 
to the actor contains much truth, and points out the worst defects 
of Quin’s style and of the school to which he belonged :— 


And as to you Mr. All-weight, you lose the advantages of your 
deliberate articulation, distinct use of pausing, solemn significance, 
and that composed air and gravity of your motion ; for though there 
arises from all these good qualities an esteem that will continue and 
increase the number of your friends, yet those among them who wish 
best to your interest, will always be uneasy at observing perfection 
so nearly within your reach, and your spirits not disposed to stretch 
out and take possession. To be always deliberate and solemn is an 
error, as certainly, though not as unpardonably, as never to be so. To 
pause where no pauses are necessary, is the way to destroy 
their effect where the sense stands in need of their assistance. And, 
though dignity is finely maintained by the weight of majestic com- 
posure, yet are there scenes in your parts where the voice should be 
sharp and impatient, the look disordered and agonised, the action 
precipitate and turbulent; for the sake of such difference as we see 
in some smooth canal, where the stream is scarce visible compared 
with the other end of the same canal, rushing rapidly down a cascade, 
and breaking beauties which owe their attraction to their violence. 


Quin’s deliberate delivery is illustrated by his playing in ‘‘ The 
Fair Penitent,” when one night Garrick, all eagerness and fire, 
had challenged Horatio. Quin madeso long a pause before reply- 
ing that a man in the gallery called out ‘‘ Why don’t you give the 
gentleman an answer ?” 

“With a bottle of claret and a full house,” says Tate Wilkinson, 
“the instant he was on the stage, he was Sir John Falstaff him- 
self. His comely countenance, his expressive eye, his happy swell 
of voice, and natural importance of deportment, all united to make 
up a most characteristic piece of acting; and when detected in 
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the lie, there was such a gloomy feature and expression as will 
never be equalled.” Foote was enthusiastic in praise of this per- 
formance. “I can only recommenda man,” he said, “who wants 
to see a character perfectly played, to see Mr. Quin in the part of 
Falstaff, and if he does not express a desire of spending an evening 
with that merry mortal, why, I would not spend one with him if 
he were to pay my reckoning.” In 1761, ten years after his re- 
tirement, he was brought into notice once more by the publication 
of “The Rosciad,” in which Churchill described his theatrical 
character :— 


“ Quin, from afar, lur’d by the scent ot fame, 
A stage Leviathan, put in his claim ; 
Pupil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 
Sullen he walk’d, and deem’d the chair his own. 


- * 


His words bore sterling weight, nervous and strong, 
In manly tides of sense they roll’d along : 

Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence 

To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense. 

No actor ever greater heights could reach 

In all the labour’d artifice of speech. 


His eyes, in gloomy sockets taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen habit of his soul : 
Heavy and phlegmatic, he trod the stage, 
Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 


In fancy'd scenes, as in life’s real plan, 

He could not for a moment sink the man. 
In whate’er cast his character was laid, 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play’d. 
Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in— 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff—still twas Quin.” 

His farewell to the stage took place on May 20, 1751, when he 
acted Horatio in ‘“ The Fair Penitent.” He then retired to Bath, 
where he chiefly spent the remaining fifteen years of his life. 
He came to London, however, once or twice, to play Falstaff for 
the benefit of his friend, Lacy Ryan, the last occasion of his 
performing that character being on March 19, 1753. In the 
following year Ryan asked him to play again, but Quin had lost 
some of his teeth, and so declined to accede to his friend’s 
request. ‘I would flay for you if I could,” he wrote, “ but I will 
not whistle for you. I have willed you a thousand pounds. If 
you want money you may have it, and save my executors trouble.” 
Ryan took the thousand pounds. When the poet Thomson was 
in durance vile for debt, Quin visited him, and after supper gave 
the astonished author a bank-note for a hundred pounds, saying 
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he estimated the pleasure which he had derived from reading 
‘“‘The Seasons” at exactly that value. Thomson, remembering 


this act of kindness, paid a tribute to the actor in his “ Castle of 


Indolence ” :— 


‘* With double force th’enlivened scene he wakes, 

Yet quits not nature’s bounds. He knows how to keep 

Each due decorum. Now the heart he shakes, 

And now with well-urg’d sense th’enlighten’d judgment takes.” 

There is yet another anecdote on record which helps to illustrate 
the genuine generosity of his nature. Richard Winstone, an 
actor and a friend of Quin’s, once quarrelled with his manager, 
and, abruptly leaving London, went to Wales. Two years later, 
the vessel in which he was sailing was wrecked on the Welsh 
coast, and Winstone lost his clothes and his small store of cash. 
In this distressed condition he scrambled up to London, and 
sulked in bed, in a lodging in Covent Garden, for two days. 
Quin, hearing of Winstone’s distress, had him restored to the 
theatre at his old salary, and then called upon his tailor and 
purchased him a suit of clothes. He took the following odd way 
of announcing to Winstone the change in his fortunes: “‘ Why 
are you not at rehearsal?” he asked. On Quin explaining the 
case, poor Winstone fell on his knees for gratitude. “But, 
z ds, my dear Jemmy,” he said, “ what shall I do for clothes 
and a little ready money.” “As for clothes,” was the reply, 
“there they are; but as for money, you must put your hand in 
you own pocket.” Quin had placed ten guineas there. 

It fell to Quin’s lot to kill two brother actors. The first to die 
by his hand was Bowen, who quarrelled with Quin because the 
latter asserted that Ben Jonson acted Jacomo in “ The Libertine ”’ 
better than Bowen. Bowen pursued Quin to the Pope’s Head, 
where Quin was forced to stand on the defensive. Bowen was 
mortally wounded. This was on April 17,1717. He died three 
days later. Quin was acquitted in the July following, and shortly 
afterwards returned to the stage. His next encounter took place 
a year later, in consequence of an unlucky slip made by a little 
Welsh actor named Williams, who was playing Decius to Quin’s 
Cato. He entered with ‘‘Czsar sends health to Cato,” but he 
affectedly pronounced the latter, “Keeto.” Quin, irritated at this, 
instead of replying— 





‘** Could he send it 
To Cato’s slaughtered friends it would be welcome,” 
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exclaimed, ‘‘ Would he had sent a better messenger!” This 
brought the derision of the audience down upon Williams, who 
was naturally angered at Quin, and .y in wait for him in the 
Piazza. Quin would have defended himself with his cane, but he 
was forced to draw in self-defence, and after a few passes 
poor Williams lay lifeless on the pavement. Quin was again 
brought to the Old Bailey, and again acquitted. In 1739, Quin 
was engaged in yet a third encounter. He quarrelled at the 
Bedford Coffee-house with Colley Cibber’s scapegracé son, 
Theophilus, whom he dragged into the Piazza. Quin was cut on 
the fingers, and Cibber slightly wounded in the left arm. Their 
wounds having been dressed, the pair were for fighting again, but 
the company separated them, and prevented further mischief. 
Despite a pompous and almost insolent manner, Quin had much 
goodness of heart. When Miss Bellamy came to the stage she 
had many admirers amongst the opposite sex. So Quin called 
her to him, and delivered himself thus: ‘“‘ My dear girl! you. 
are vastly followed, I hear. Do not let the love of finery or any 
other inducement permit you to make an indiscretion. Men 
in general are rascals. You are young and engaging, and 
therefore ought to be doubly cautious. If you want anything 
which money can purchase, come to me, and say, ‘ James Quin, 
give me such a thing,’ and my purse shall always be at your 
service.” On the other hand, he could be brutal enough on 
occasion. A foolish mother pestered him about her baby, but 
Quin took no notice of the infant. ‘‘ Lord! Mr. Quin, can you 
be so strange as not to love children?” ‘‘ You mistake me 
exceedingly, madam,” replied the veteran; ‘I love children 
of all things—boiled with bacon and greens.” Quin licking 
his lips as he said this, the frightened mother left the wit to 
himself. His powers of retort never failed him. A little while 
before his death he was painfully crawling along the promenade 
at Bath, when a pert young officer, after dancing about and 
showing other signs of activity, said, ‘There, Mr. Quin, what 
would you give todo as I do?” “Young gentleman, he replied, 
‘I would give a great deal: I would be content to be as foolish as 
you are.” When he first retired to Bath the actors of the city 
were remarkable for the shortness of their stature. Quin, being 
present at a performance of ‘Soliman, the Emperor of the 
Turks,” was asked by the manager what he thought of the 
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company. ‘“ By heavens, they are but sprats of Mussulmen,” was 
his punning criticism. He was considered a great epicure, and 
was particularly fond of John Dory, a haunch of venison, and 
claret. Dining one night with a rich but stingy nobleman, his 
host apologised for not being able to offer him more than one 
bottle of wine, as he had lost the key of his wine-cellar. Whilst 
coffee was being prepared he showed Quin, amongst other 
curiosities, an ostrich. ‘“‘ This bird has a peculiar property,” said 
the host, “he swallows iron.” ‘“‘ Does he?” replied the wit ; 
“‘ then very likely he has swallowed the key of your wine-cellar.” 

While on the stage, he and Garrick were not very intimate, but 
after his retirement he was a frequent visitor at Hampton. While 
on a visit to Garrick in 1765 an eruption broke out in his hand, 
which so affected his spirits that it brought on an attack of 
hypocondria ; fever followed, and he died, at his own house 
in Bath, on January 21, 1766. The day before he died he drank 
a bottle of claret, and, being aware of his approaching dissolution, 
said he could wish that the last tragic scene were over, though he 
was in hopes that he should be able to go through it with 


becoming dignity. He was buried in the Abbey Church, Bath. 
Garrick wrote the following epitaph for his monument :— 


“ That tongue that set the table in a roar, 
And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more ; 
Clos’d are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spake before the tongue, what Shakespeare writ ; 
Cold is that hand, that living was stretch’d forth 
At friendship’s call, to succour modest worth ; 
Here lies James Quin. Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought, 
In nature's happiest mould, however cast, 
‘To this complexion thou must come at last. 


, 


By his will he left £2,371, in various sums ranging from five 
hundred pounds to twenty guineas, and including fifty 
pounds for “ Mr. Thomas Gainsborough, limner.” He 
also left, ‘‘as by a very foolish promise,” his gold repeating watch, 
chain, and seals to one Daniel Leckie. Soon after his death there 
was published, by S. Bladon, 12mo, “The Life of Mr. James 
Quin, Comedian.” It contains a portrait of Quin as a frontis- 
piece, and it is dedicated to Garrick. It is a very scarce 
pamphlet, and it is also exceedingly inaccurate and full of 
irrelevant matter. Like many another theatrical memoir of the 
last century, it requires handling with the tongs. 
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THE THEATRE 


““Hamlet,” with Alterations. 


By Percy FITZGERALD. 


lie is astonishing to think that a man of such nice and 

delicate taste as Garrick should have been prompted to lay 
violent hands on Shakespeare’s great work, and to have mangled 
it in the most cruel and unscrupulous fashion. All are alive to the 
difficulties of presenting the accumulated slaughters of the last act 
of “‘ Hamlet,” but the judicious have felt that no hand could mend 
the matter. Garrick, however, shortly before his retirement, set 
himself to the task. One of the persons he consulted on the 
matter was Dr. Hoadly, who encouraged him heartily, and sent 
him specimens of what he thought were judicious alterations. In 
January, 1773, he wrote to the chief conspirator :— 

As to * Hamlet,” we have before now talked of the possibility of 
altering it ; and, as it was resolved at last, I am sorry I knew nothing 
of the matter. By your account, and twenty-five lines only added, J 
fear too little has been done. The part which, in my mind, wanted most, 
and admitted of good alterations, was Hamlet’s and Ophelia’s be- 
haviour to each other. There is a poor cause assigned for all her 


grief, and madness, and death—solely her father’s being killed acci- 


dentally, a fellow you are nothing concerned about, who talks one 
minute like a Solomon and the next like a simpleton. 


George Steevens also encouraged him in the profane work. Thus 
stimulated, he prepared the tragedy, and on February 8,1774, the 


new version was produced. The alterations were startling. As 
Boaden says :— 


If there be any one act of his management which we should wish 
to blot out from these pages, it is his rash violation of the whole 
scheme of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” All the contrivances of Shake- 
speare, by which he added absence from the scene to the melancholy 
érvesolution of the character, were rendered abortive. It became as 
much a monodrame as Timon, and the passive Hamlet was kept on 
the rack of perpetual exeriton. His very speeches were trimmed up 
with startling exclamations and furious resolves; and even Yorick 
himself was thrown out of the play, to render the wit and pathos of 
Sterne inapplicable and unintelligible. It was an actor’s mutilation 
of all 


Garrick wrote to a friend this strange account of his act :— 
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— 


I have ventured to produce ‘‘ Hamlet,” with alterations. It was 
the most imprudent thing I ever did in all my life ; but I had sworn I 
would not leave the stage till I had rescued that noble play from all 
the rubbish of the fifth act. I have brought it forth without the 
gravedigger’s trick and the fencing-match. The alteration was re- 
ceived with general approbation, beyond my most warm expectations. 


It was known generally that the gravediggers, the promiscuous 
slaughter of the last scene, with a vast number of items and 
incidents, had been removed bodily; but, strange to say, no one 
has seen a copy. It was never printed. Managers in the country 
applied for copies, but were refused. At the sale of Kemble’s 
library, the original copy presented by Mr.. Garrick himself to 
Kemble was sold, but who was the purchaser does not appear. 
This copy, however, had been seen by Boaden and Mr. Steevens, 
who gave an outline of the changes. Hence, there has always 
existed the curiosity—which is always found in matters, how- 
ever trifling, where curiosity cannot be gratified—to learn what 
had become of this performance, and what was the exact nature 
of the alterations. . 

Last year, being on the track of “ old plays "—always a tempt- 
ing and engaging pursuit, which has, moreover, fascinated the 
great actors, Garrick, Kemble, Henderson, Webster, and Creswick 
having each formed their collections—I found my way to the 
Kennington Road, where there existed a certain store-house for 
such curiosities, directed by an excellent and intelligent pair named 
Grose, whose quaint catalogues bear a likeness of the well-known 
corpulent captain of the same name, well distinguished as a curious 
dilettante, where booksellers had purchased largely of the books of 
the late ‘‘ Ben” Webster, who had many of his rarest old plays 
disposed of for the usual ‘‘song” at his death. A great many of 
them are now happily stored on my own shelves, reposing in com- 
fort and honoured tranquillity, having happily passed from the 
somewhat rude and knockabout existence of the book-store. 

Among the plays thus handed over to me, I found one that had 
all the air of a prompt-book—the usual brown paper cover, the 
stage directions, interleaves, &c. This proved. to be a quarto 
edition of ‘‘ Hamlet,” not one of the oldest quartos, which, as such, 
are worth far more than their weight in gold. This happened to 
be a quarto of the year 1703, “‘ as it is now acted by his Majesty’s 
servants ’—i.c., by Betterton and his companions—full of strange 
misprints and readings. The alterations are in the hand of 
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Garrick’s well-known prompter, Hopkins, and it is signed with his 
initials, and it was entitled :— 


“HAMLET,” 
as altered by 
Davip GARRICK, EsgQ., 
1777: 

Here, then, was this long-lost, curious piece. The first thing 
that strikes me is_ the enormous amount of “ cutting” which 
D. Garrick, Esq., dealt out to his victims. This, however, is but 
a negative sort of alteration. It is not, however, till we come 


to the fifth act that the knife—or chopper, rather—was used 
heartily. 

This Hoadly was eager to have a share in the sacrilege, and 
plied his friend with suggestions. Among other plans he sent the 
following one for “‘ remodelling” certain passages which seemed 
to the doctor to be imperfect. Garrick, however, preferred his 
own mutilations. 


Dr. J. Hoadly to Mr. Garrick. 
St. Mary’s, Sept. 30th, 1773. 

Dear S1r,—I have put a few thoughts which occurred to me on 
your alteration of ‘‘ Hamlet” upon paper, which you are welcome to 
make use of or not, as you please; if I had not thought them con- 
sistent and agreeable to the play, and almost necessary to Hamlet's 
character, I had not wrote them down. 

When Ophelia has talked to her father of repelling Hamlet's letters, 
it would not be unnatural for her to give a late one of Hamlet’s to 
him, with which he goes immediately to the King. Several critics 
have thought that the death of her father only is not a just and 
adequate cause for Ophelia’s madness and death; and as many have 
thought the character of Hamlet much injured by his cruel behaviour 
to Ophelia. 


In the second scene of Ophelia and Polonius, p, 262 of Theobald’s 
8vo. edition, I would leave out 


‘‘ Come, go with me. I will go seek the King.” 
After “to lack discretion.” 


Opx. . « .  There’s his last letter to me: 
This packet, when the next occasion suits, 
I shall return. 

Pot. - «+ Go we with this to the King. 
This must be known. 


After Hamlet’s speech “ To be, or, not to be ”— 


** Soft you now, 
The fair Ophelia !—I have made too free 
With that sweet lady’sear. My place in Denmark, 
The time’s misrule, my heavenly-urged revenge, 
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Matters of giant-stature gorge her love, 
As fish the cormorant. She drops a tear, 
As from her book she steals her eye on me.” 


In the play scene the pantomime of the poisoning was solely 
left out. At the end of the scene of Ophelia’s madness, the King 
sums up the situation in the following lines :— 


Kine: O Gertrude, Gertrude! 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. First her father slain, 
Next your son gone, and he most frantic author 
Of his own just remove ; the people muddled, 
Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts, and whisper 
For good Polonius’s death. We've done but greenly, 
In private to inter him; poor Ophelia, 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgement 
(Without which we're pictures or me’er beasts), 
Last, and as much containing as all these, 
Her brother, tempest beaten back to Denmark, 
Feeds on this wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infest his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death. 
Wherein necessity of matter beggard, 
Will nothing stick our persons to arraign 
Inear, and ear. O, my dear Gertrude, this— 
This like to a murdering piece in many places 
Give me superfluous death. 
: [Exeunt. | 
LarErTES: O treble woe, 
Fall ten times double on that cursed head 
Whose wicked deed deprived thee of 
Thy most ingenious sense. Let me but see him reason ! 
’Twould warm the very sickness of my heart 
That I should live, and tell him to his teeth 
Thus dids’t thou! O my poor undone Ophelia ! 
Enter HAMLET P.s. 
HamM.et: What is he, whose griefs 
Bear such an emphasis? Whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane! 
LarrTES: Perdition catch thy soul. (Laying his hand upon his sword.) 
Kinc: Keep them asunder. 
Ham.: Why I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
QueEN: O, my son! what theme? 
Ham.: I loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her ? 
Kine: O, he is mad, Laertes. 
Ham. : Come, show me what thou'lt do for her ! 
Wilt weep? wilt fight? wilt fast? wilt tear thyself ? 
With drink up Eisel? Eat a crocodile? 
I'll do’t—and more—nay, and you'll mouth it, sir, 
I'll rant as well as thou. 
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Queen: O Hamlet! Hamlet ! 

For love of heav’n forbear him. (To Laertes.) 

Kinc: We will not bear this insult to our presence. 

Hamlet, I did command you hence to England. 
Affection hitherto has curb’d my power ; 

But you have trampled on Allegiance, 
And now shall feel my wrath. Guards! 
.: First feel mine—— (Stabs him.) 
There, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane! 
There’s for thy treachery, lust, and usurpation ! 
(King falls and dies.) 

QueEN: Mercy, mercy, heav'n! Save me from my son! 

(She runs out, 0.P.) 

LasEr.: What treason ho! Thus, then, do I revenge (draws) 
My father, sister, and my King. 

(They fight. Hamlet is wounded by Laertes, and falls.) 

Hor.: And I my Prince and friend. (Draws.) 

Ham.: Hold, good Horatio, ’tis the hand of heaven. 
Administered by him this precious balm 
For all my wounds. 

Enter MESSENGER. 
Speak, speak! What of my mother ? 
MESSENGER: Struck with the horror of the scene, she fled ; 
But ere she reach’d her chamber door she fell 
Entranc’d and motionless, unable to sustain the load 
Of agony and sorrow. 
: Omy Horatio! watch the wretched Queen. 

If from this trance she wakes, O may she breath 
An hour of penitence ere madness ends her. 
Exchange forgiveness with me, brave Laertes. 

O may thy father’s death come not on me, 

Nor mine on thee. 

LarerTEs: Heav’n make thee free of it. 

Hamtet: I die, I die, Horatio! Come thou near (to Laertes) 
Take this hand from me. Unite your virtues 

(Foins Hovatio’s hand to Laertes’.) 
To calm this troubled land, I can no more— 
Nor have I more to ask—but mercy, heav’n ! 
(Dies.) 
.: Nowcracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 
Take up the bodies ; such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 


Finis, 


This precious ‘‘ Hamlet, with Alterations” was received, Mr. 
Adolphus tells us, but flatly. Garrick, however, believed that the 
alterations were well received ; while Mr. Victor declared that “they 
were far from being universally liked.” However, the fact remains 
that the mangled version was played for about ten years. It was 
reserved for the management of Sheridan to return to the old 
version which had been so scurvily treated. 
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Farewell to  Luszt. 


HE time, alas! has come to bid farewell 
To this our Master, who—though brief the space 

Of his abiding in our English land— 
Has won a place of vantage in our hearts, 
And, should we ne’er set eyes on him again, 
Will live in our remembrance evermore. 
The stately form, the reverend white hair, 
The captivating smile, the radiant look 
Informed by genius—sparkling and yet soft, 
Lustrous with inner light of kindliness, 
Will linger with us when he.shall be gone ; 
And those to whom his gifts have been revealed, 
Who round the charméd clavichord have sate 
When Francis Liszt has made it live and breathe, 
And laugh and weep, and whisper words of love, 
Tune gipsy dances on the Puszta wild, 
Wail out the mournful numbers of a dirge, 
Or chant the fighting Magyar’s battle-song, 
Will often fancy that they see again 
Tone-pictures fashioned by the Master’s hands. 


Those slender hands that conjure from the keys 
Poems of sound and spell-fraught phantasies, 
Have scattered boundless bounties to the poor, 
Have worked their magic on behalf of Art, 
Have toiled to honour Masters of the Past, 

To foster young ambition, and assuage 

The bitterness of many an humble woe. 


Let us, who love the artist, ne’er forget 

The reverence we owe unto the man 

Whose grandly reckless generosity 

Set up great Beethoven in bronze at Bonn, 
When forty millions of Germania’s sons 

Were asked in vain to pay the tribute due. 
Teutonic thrift shrank from the costly charge ; 
Not so the noble Magyar. When the chief 
Of Hungary’s Five Rivers burst its banks 
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And overflowed the streets of stately Pesth, 
Bringing swift ruin to a thousand homes, 

Who poured out timely aid in golden streams 
And stemmed the terrors of the ruthless flood ? 


’Twas Liszt! His splendid gains he e’er has held 
In trust for all his suff ring fellow-men, 

No matter what their country, creed, or race ; 
And that which he had earned by strenuous toil, 
They needing help, was no more his, but theirs. 


Thus has he lived his life from youth to age, 
And now, meseems, around his silvered locks 
Hovers the glimmer of a halo, shed 

By countless works of Charity and Love. 


Not unrewarded are his gracious deeds ; 

What honours and distinctions may be given 

By mighty Emperors and Kings, are his; 

The proudest Orders claim him for their Knight, 
And jewelled stars shine brightly on his breast. 

The architects of history, and those 

Who guide the thoughts and form the tastes of men, 
For half a cycle past have been his friends. 


But chief of his rewards, more precious far 

Than Royal favour or supreme renown, 

Is the affection of the thankful poor, 

Who summon down Gon’s blessings on his head, 
As we do now, whilst bidding him adieu, 

In words all insufficient to express 

The love and veneration that we feel. 

Great artist! true philanthropist! dear friend ! 
Our hearts go with thee. Francis Liszt, farewell ! 


Wm. Beattry-KinGcston 
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May 1, 1886.] OUR MUSICAL-BOX. 


Our Musical=-Bor. 


N the third of last month Franz Liszt, the most eminent and 
distinguished of living musicians, and the greatest pianist whom 

the world has ever known, arrived in this country, which he had not 
visited since the year 1841, his reception at the hands of the London 
musical public forty-five years ago not having been such as to encourage 
him to recross the Channel until the other day. It has been difficult for 
Liszt to surmount the disfavour with which his former experiences of 
English prejudices and narrow-mindedness had caused him to regard 
perfidious Albion ; the amazing development of musical taste and culture 
that has accrued in these islands during the Victorian period has not 
come under his personal cognisance, and; until very lately, he has had no 
opportunity of observing any practical detail of the surprising progress 
achieved in every executant branch of the musical art, in composition, 
and in intelligent receptiveness by the general public of new methods, 
which are no longer denounced and hounded down merely because of 
their novelty—as was the case in times within the memory of middle- 
aged English musicians—but are received with courtesy, studied with 
interest, and keenly appreciated, if intrinsically meritorious. The dead 
set made at the late Richard Wagner’s works by influential English 
musical critics when those works were first introduced to the notice of 
London audiences, and the cold attitude maintained for some years by 
these latter towards compositions which Liszt regarded as the noblest 
inspirations of modern genius, strengthened his unfavourable impressions 
of the British nation, as far as its musicality was concerned, and 
confirmed his reluctance to visit these shores. Liszt entertained for 
Wagner ano less fervent worship than that of which he himself has been 
the object in Germany throughout the past quarter of a century ; and the 
hesitancy displayed by France and England alike in recognising the 
surpassing splendour and force of the Saxon master’s compositions is 
accountable in great measure for the disinclination to return to Paris and 
London that has been so long and persistently manifested by Wagner’s 
venerable father-in-law. That disinclination has, however, at length 
been overcome by the entreaties of old friends and former pupils; and 
the Canon of Albano has certainly had no reason to complain of any lack 
of enthusiasm in connection with his public and private receptions on the 
banks of Seine or Thames. Here, as in Paris, all the most eminent 
musicians of the day have unanimously paid him ample tribute of respect 
and admiration ; their example has been followed by the leading repre- 
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sentatives of literature and the plastic arts; British Royalty has displayed 
the liveliest interest in his illustrious personality and in the festal perfor- 
mances given in his honour; the concert-rooms in which he has appeared, 
the saloons honoured by his presence during his brief stay here, have 
been thronged by the elect of English society. The efficiency with which 
his works have been rendered in this metropolis has, I rejoice to say, 
considerably modified the views he is known to have entertained with 
respect, at least, to our executant capacitiés in thie musical line ; and itis 
no small satisfaction to English music-lovers as well as virtuost to know 
that Franz Liszt has quitted this country strong in the newly-acquired 
conviction that its inhabitants may justly look forward to a brilliant future 
as a musical nation. 

From Paris to London Liszt was accompanied by Mdme. Munkacsy— 
the wife of the eminent Hungarian genre-painter, who executed a fine 
portrait of the Master during the latter’s brief sojourn in the French 
capital—as well as by a young English lady well-known in London 
musical circles ; by his latest éléve de choix, Herr Stavenhagen, a pianist of 
musical promise ; and by Mr. Max Lindlar, a member of the great Bech- 
stein firm of piano-forte makers. At Calais the Canon was met by Mr. 
Alfred Littleton and Mr. Mackenzie, the genial composer of ‘‘ Colomba,” 
and at Dover by Mr. Walter Bache, Herr Emil Leonhard Bach, and the 
wife of the present writer. He bore the fatigues of the nine hours’ 
journey by rail and boat extremely well, despite his great age, and 
exhibited no sign of lassitude on his arrival at Penge Station, where 
arrangements had been made with the railway company to stop the Dover 
express for his special convenience, Mr. Littleton’s residence (to which 
Liszt had been invited) being situate at Sydenham. A strong body of 
Hungarians awaited him at the station with floral trioutes, shouts of 
“‘Eljen!” and oratorical greetings. His host had assembled between 
two and three hundred representatives of London artistic and literary 
society to bid the great musician welcome to our metropolis, and in the 
course of the evening an interesting selection of his vocal and instru- 
mental works was ably performed by English executants. To the deep 
disappointment of all present, the Canon did not play; indeed, the 
request that he should do so was not urged upon him, in consideration of 
the long day’s travelling he had undergone. To be the hero of a 
numerously attended social entertainment is, moreover, a trying and 
exhausting function for one who was born in the great comet-year. 
During the Westwood House reception Liszt was on his feet, exchanging 
salutationsandconventionalities with hundreds of his admirers, for the best 
part of two hours—in a word, passing through a social ordeal that might 
well have worn out many aman much younger than himself. At 11 p.m. 
he retired, and Mr. Littleton’s guests addressed themselves to the formid- 
able enterprise of getting back to town as best they might. 


On Monday afternoon, April 5, a grand rehearsal of the oratorio “ St. 
Elizabeth” took place at the St. James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
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A. C. Mackenzie, and was attended by an audience comprising well-nigh 
every notoriety of musical London. Dr. Liszt was present throughout 
the performance, which appeared to give him great satisfaction on the 
whole, although he more than once offered suggestions respecting the 
tempi, &c., to the gifted conductor in the course of the second and third 
parts of the work. Madame Albani sang the title vole so admirably as to 
elicit repeated compliments and congratulations from the venerable 
composer. Great praise was also deservedly bestowed upon Mr. Arm- 
bruster’s clever pupil, Miss Cramer, who sustained the somewhat 
ungrateful part of the Landgravine Sophie with remarkable verve and 
efficiency. On the following evening the oratorio was given in the 
presence of the most numerous gathering ever theretofore assembled 
within the precincts of St. James’s Hall ; tout Londres, in fact, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, Duchess of Edinburgh, and Marchioness of 
Lorne occupying chairs in front of the sofa stalls. During the “ wait” 
between the first and second parts His Royal Highness sought Dr. Liszt 
in the artists’ room, and conducted him thence into the body of the hall, 
where he presented him to the Princesses. Seldom has such demonstra- 
tive excitement been witnessed in a London concert-room as that 
displayed on the occasion in question. Ladies of fashion stood upon 
benches and chairs in order to obtain a good view of the aged Master, 
whose every movement was the signal for outburst of enthusiastic accla- 
mation. Liszt himself was far more fervently applauded than was his 
music, which, in comparison with his august and impressive person, 
proved but a secondary attraction. There are great beauties in the 
orchestral score of ‘‘ St. Elizabeth,” which, as a practical illustration of 
Liszt’s theory and method of composition, leavesnothing to be desired; but, 
as Rossini is reported to have said.of “ Tannhaeuser,” i/ y-a des longueurs, 
and the lack of organic melody that characterises its voca! parts is not 
calculated to obtain for it a high place in the favour of the English 
musical public. “St. Elizabeth” is a chef d’@uvre of constructive ingenuity 
—a marvel of contrapuntal and instrumental contrivance ; but these are 
not the specialities which confer popularity upon any musical work in this 
country, where tunefulness still takes the pas of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, in connection with vocal and instrumental performances. The chief 
charm of “ St. Elizabeth” is its masterly orchestration, in which respect 
it is entitled to rank side by side with Wagner’s most elaborate musical 
narratives ; but that charm appeals to the sympathies of the few, not of 
the many, and cannot, indeed, be fully appreciated by any save those who 
are initiated in the purely instrumental secrets by which original effects 
and novel contrasts of tone-colours are achieved. That this important 
work would prove “ caviare to the million ” was the opinion I formed with 
respect to it when I ‘first heard it on the occasion of its initial production 
in the Redouten-Saal at Vienna on April 4, 1869; and its recent repetitions 
have fully confirmed me in that view. 


A few hours before the great event in St. James’s Hall, Canon Liszt 
paid a visit to the Royal Academy of Music, where the students regaled 
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him with some creditable renderings of selections from his own works, as 
well as of compositions by our gifted countrymen Sterndale Bennett, 
George Macfarren, and A. C. Mackenzie. Under the leadership of that 
consummate musician, William Shakespeare, who has wrought such 
wonders during his too-brief reign in Tenterden Street, the academic 
alumni proved themselves worthy of playing before the greatest orchestral 
conductor of the age, and were rewarded for their labour of love by hearing 
Liszt play, in all probability for the first and last time in their lives. To 
the pianists of the future, who muster in great strength at our Conserva- 
toire, the Master’s magical touch and infinite variety of tone-production 
were at once revelations and lessons never to be forgotten, but rather to 
be taken to heart and “‘ thought out ” with steadfast perseverance for many 
a year tocome. For Liszt, although himself prone to allege that his 
executant powers are failing him, still retains that supreme command of 
the pianoforte’s resources in which he has known no rival during the past 
sixty years. Under his fingers the key board sings with a passion and 
tenderness that no other human hand is capable of eliciting from it. 
The Academy pupils are to be congratulated upon having heard the 
utmost that can be done to vitalise ai ingenious piece of mechanism and 
give it a soul, as well as a voice. 


On the 7th ult., in obedience to Her Majesty’s commands, Dr. Liszt 
went down to Windsor and played to the Queen, to whom, as I under- 
stand, his inimitable performance gave infinite pleasure. It must have 
recalled sweet and sorrowful memories to the august lady, who, when she 
last heard him play in England, was a happy young wife and mother, just 
entering upon her twenty-second year. Mr. Walter Bache’s reception at 
the Grosvenor Gallery in honour of Dr. Liszt came off on the following 
evening, and was attended by every English musician of note residing in 
this metropolis, as well by men of light and leading in all branches of 
literature and the arts. It was, indeed, an exhaustive gathering of dis- 
tinguished composers and executants, such as can have left no doubt in 
Liszt’s mind as to the genuine and robust musicality of the British nation. 
Attired in a plain black cassock, his thick white locks falling heavily on 
his shoulders, and his fine face beaming with smiles, the venerable Canon 
entered the gallery leaning on his host’s arm, and escorted by a strong 
body-guard of personal friends. As he advanced to the place assigned 
to him in front of the platform at the further end of the principal salon, 
plaudits greeted him on every side ; and when he had taken his seat the 
musical entertainment, consisting exclusively of selections from his works, 
forthwith commenced. It consisted of an “Angelus” for strings, a 
‘Chorus of Angels ” for female voices, a pianoforte arrangement of the 
“‘ Bénédiction de Dieu,” ably rendered by Mr. Bache, and three songs 
from Schiller’s “Tell,” which Mr. Winch sang in his best manner. 
Shortly after the programme of the evening had come to a close, Dr. 
Liszt, in compliance with the manifest wish of everybody present, sat 
down to the piano, and played—as he alone of living men can play—a 
romance by Chopin, and his own delicate “ Chanson d’Amour.” On the 
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following evening he was present at a concert—the programme of which 
consisted exclusively of selections from his miscellaneous works—given 
by Herr L. Emil Bach at the St. James’s Hall, and was again the recipient 
of an extraordinary public ovation. Every executant connected with this 
excellent entertainment fulfilled his or her functions in a manner deserv- 
ing the highest praise. Herr Bach played the solo part of the great E flat 
concerto with fine spirit and expression, displaying a perfect mastery of 
its formidable technical difficulties. Liszt’s beautiful setting of Heine’s 
“‘ Lorely” found a most sympathetic interpreter in Miss Liza Lehmann, 
and the gifted Henschels sang several of his charming songs with the 
high intelligence and artistic finish that characterise all their vocal per- 
formances. Signor Alberto Randegger had gathered together a strong 
body of elect instrumentalists, who, under his leadership, gave thoroughly 
efficient renderings of the stately march from ‘‘ Christus,” the symphonic 
poem ‘‘ Orpheus,” and the accompaniments to the “ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise,” and “ Polonaise,” brilliantly plaved by the concert-giver. Later 
on, Dr. Liszt went “over the way ” to listen to some amateur orchestral- 
playing, of which he expressed his approval; indeed, he has more than 
once observed to me that it is in this particular direction that our musical 
advancement within the last half century has most vividly impressed him. 
“When I first came to this country,” he said to me one day, “you Eng- 
lish were already justly celebrated for the fine qualities of your choral 
singing. It was your musical speciality. Your choirs were superior to 
those of the Continent in the quality of their voices, and the purity of 
their intonation. They are so still. But your orchestras were lacking in 
more than one essential virtue, which they have acquired since that time, 
and, as far as the executant element was concerned, you had nothing to 
be proud of outside strictly professional limits. Thatisall changed now. 
Your orchestras have delighted me, and your amateurs have surprised me 
-—I need not say, most agreeably. Englishmen seem to me to have 
gained more, in the way of sheer musicality, than any other people during 
the past forty or fifty years.” 


On Saturday, April 10, the venerable Canon attended another “ Liszt 
Concert” at the Crystal Palace; he was entertained in the evening by 
the German Club in Mortimer Street, of which he had been elected an 
honorary member, and gracefully claimed the privilege, “ as the youngest 
of the affiliated,” to contribute his item to the programme. The follow- 
ing afternoon I had the great joy of receiving him in my house, and of 
hearing him extemporise superbly upon the theme of one of my 
daughter’s songs. That evening he dined ex famille with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. On Monday Dr. Duka, the Preses of the Hungarian 
colony in London, held a reception, which was attended by some six 
hundred persons, in his honour, and he subsequently attended the 
Popular Concert at St. James’s Hall. And so it went on throughout the 
week. On Wednesday evening he was Mr. Henry Irving’s guest at the 
Lyceum, where, after watching with lively interest a capital performance 
of ‘ Faust,” he supped with Mephistopheles and Gretchen in the old 
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Beefsteak room. It was a merry party, hand obliviscari by any of those 
bidden by the Denying Spirit to meet the Master. I am proud to record 
the fact that I and mine were among the fortunate ones, whose number 
included Professor Max Miiller, Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, Madame 
Munkdcsy, Mr. and Mrs. Comyns Carr, Dr. Morell Mackenzie, Miss 
Nelia Casella, Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. Harry Loveday, and all the 
members of Dr. Liszt’s suite. The room in which so many memorable 
symposia had been held was entirely redecorated for the occasion ; the 
supper-table, viewed from the doorway of the Lyceum armoury, bore the 
aspect of a huge bed of daffodils, adorned here and there with sheeny 
silver and sparkling crystal. To see Liszt and Irving sitting opposite to 
one another, scanning each other’s lineaments with undisguised interest, 
was indeed a memorable sight. There are few faces in the world display- 
ing such fascinating combinations of power and sweetness as these two. 
The great pianist and the great actor, from the first moment of their 

meeting, were keenly sympathetic to one another. Liszt told me that 
Irving perfectly realised his ideal of Goethe’s Mephisto; that he had 
seen every German actor of renown who had impersonated the part for 
the last sixty years, not one of whom equalled Irving in conception or 
interpretation of the ‘‘ business” incumbent on a human representative 
of the Tempting Fiend; that no attempt had ever been made in the 
Fatherland, except at Hanover, to mount and play the Brocken scene 
with anything like the weird grandeur and artistic finish characterising 
the Lyceum production. Irving, towards the close of the feast, addressed 
us with touching eloquence upon the subject of his venerable guest, 
‘‘whose genius commanded our reverent admiration, whilst his loving- 
kindness and tender humanity had won our hearts.” “ He is leaving us,” 
Irving continued, “‘ carrying with him to other lands our love, as well as 
our respect; for this great and good man, above all else, has loved his 
fellow-men, and lavishly applied the superb gifts with which God has 
endowed him to alleviating human suffering and allaying human distress. 
By his talents he has added ineffable pleasures to the life-experiences of 
civilised mankind ; by his inexhaustible charity he has shed light upon 
the darkness of numberless sorrowful existences. Blessings follow him 
whithersoever he may go; the blessings of the poor, which shall avail. 
Let us bid him God speed, and tell him that we shall never forget the 
joy his presence has been to us.” That Irving’s guests responded 
fervently to this moving appeal goes without saying. The Master rose, 
and eagerly returned our greetings; but emotion prevented him from 
replying to his host in words, and he sat down again amidst a poly- 
glotic clamour of ‘* Hurrah !” “ Eljen!” ‘Hoch soll der Meister leben!” 
and * Vive le grand Maitre!” At about one a.m. Liszt retired, but the 
party did not break up until a much later hour, the lingerers being 
regaled with Herr Stavenhagen’s fine playing of several works by the 
hero of the evening, who, as he told me more than once, had enjoyed 
the entertainment, dramatic and social, offered to him “with no. less 
gratitude than gratification.” 
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As a propagandist of the Wagnerian dogma, and an exponent of the 
Wagnerian poetica-dramatico-musical theory, Mr. Carl Armbruster is 
specially qualified to achieve success. His lectures are terse, lucid, and 
to the point; his delivery is unexceptionable; and the instrumental and 
vocal illustrations with which he exemplifies the peculiarities of the Saxon 
Master's method are alike well chosen and admirably executed. I was 
one of his auditors the other night at the Birkbeck Institute, when he 
discoursed most eloquently and entertainingly upon the leading 
characteristics of Wagnerian opera, as contrasted with those of the 
operatic works composed by Wagner’s predecessors and contemporaries ; 
laying stress onthe unity of purpose and freedom from the restraints of 
tradition that pervade these monumental products of creative genius. That 
Wagner aimed at achieving an artistic trinity in unity, by making the 
words, music, and dramatic action of his operas so supremely suitable to 
one another that they became practically identical, all musicians are well 
aware; and few of the present generation will deny that, ina great 
measure, he attained his object. His was a new departure in operatic 
composition. No great masters before him had constructed the plots, or 
written the libretti ofopera. Mozart, and even more notoriously Weber, 
had set worthless ‘‘ books” to divine music; Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer, had all been dependent for the texts of their operas 
upon literary hacks, more or less liberally endowed with a mechanical 
aptitude for stringing together verses that would scan, and that were 
easily to be fitted to musical phrases. As Mr. Armbruster aptly pointed 
out to his audience, none of the incongruities that passed current with the 
musical public when Italian opera held the lyric stage throughout Europe 
are to be found in Wagner’s tone-dramas ; no words expressive of despair, 
carolled in waltz-time, or cheerful sentiments chanted in penitential 
Strains. If the motivt depicting rage or jealousy lack musical beauty, it 
is because rage and jealousy are ugly passions, that cannot be fitly 
depicted in sound by sweet melodies and pleasing harmonies. They are 
elements, however, of dramatic story, and must be appropriately 
expressed ; hence certain Wagnerian episodes, like that of Telramund and 
Elsa in the second act of “‘ Lohengrin,” which may distress the ears of 
some, but are satisfactory to the intelligence of all. As the German 
Chancellor once said to me:—‘ There are no tunes in ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’ which one can whistle as one strolls homewards from the Opera 
House;” but, on the other hand, every bar of that colossal work— 
admitted by Wagner himself to be the most complete exponence of his 
theory of operatic composition—musically exemplifies, or endeavours to 
exemplify, the text, the dramatic situations, and the phases of passion 
through which the characters of the play are passing. To revert to Mr. 
Armbruster’s lecture, I may observe that it was listened to attentively and 
gratefully by a numerous audience, which, like myself, was very favourably 
impressed by the magnificent voice and vigorous dramatic delivery of Miss 
Cramer, a young German soprano singer who has lately made her début in 
London, and with conspicuous success. Mr. Hirwen Jones sang several 


excerpts from the ré/es of Lohengrin and‘Walther with excellent taste and 
effect. 
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Concerts were numerous, and, here and there, interesting during the 
past month. Amongst those more especially worthy of retrospective 
mention were Mdlle. de Lido’s mating, at 1, Onslow Gardens, on the 12th 
ult., at which the gifted bénéfictaive delighted a numerous audience (chiefly 
consisting of grandes dames de par le monde) by several displays of highly-- 
finished vocalisation, whilst her accomplished sister, the Countess 
Sadowska de Scharfenort, won abundant plaudits by her dramatic 
rendering of the grand scena from “‘ Une Nuit de Cléopatre,” and by the 
recitation, no less forcible than pathetic, of a poem entituled ‘“‘ Three 
Mothers,” originally published in THE THEATRE. Miss Amy Sherwin 
and Mr. Arthur Oswald, with their spirited and musicianly singing, con- 
tributed materially to the pleasure afforded by an exceptionally meritorious 
entertainment, further supported by those accomplished artistes MM. 
Lasserre, Buziau, and Coenen, and Mr. Hirwen Jones. On the 13th Mr. 
Isidore de Lara gave his third Spring Recital at Steinway Hall, which 
proved too small to contain the crowd of fashionable persons that vainly 
endeavoured to find sitting and standing room within its precincts. The 
programme was, as usual, an attractive and well chosen one, including 
several of Mr. De Lara’s charming songs, a new ballad by Paolo Tosti, 
hight “Yesterday” and possessing indefeasible claims to popularity, 
Mrs. Moncrieff’s graceful “Serenade,” a leash of delightful French 
chansons, and two clever recitations by Mrs. and Mr. Barrymore. The 
concert-giver had quite surmounted all the bronchial troubles to which 
intemperate March had subjected him, and was in excellent voice; he 
sang to perfection, and was inimitably accompanied in several of the 
more important numbers of his recital by Signor Paolo Tosti, whose 
delicious “ Aprile,” by the way, elicited a ‘storm of applause from the 
extremely sympathetic audience. ; 


Herr Stavenhagen—speaking of whom, Liszt saidto me “He is the 
best pupil I have taught for some years past, and will presently take a 
distinguished place in the foremost rank of masterly pianists ”—gave a 
P.F. recital at Prince’s Hall on the 16th ult., in the course of which he 
played nine of his great master’s compositions, to the perfect contentment 
of a numerous and musical audience. Dr. Liszt was present. In my 
opinion young Stavenhagen fully justifies the praise bestowed upon him 
by the chief authority living, as far as pianism is concerned. His 
execution is faultless, and he teems with musical intelligence of a high 
order. On the occasion referred to he had the advantage of playing upon 
a superb instrument, one of Bechstein’s chefs-d’euvres, a sister piano to the 
one placed in Dr. Liszt’s study at Sydenham for his especial use in com- 
position. For the last thirty years, indeed, Liszt has maintained his 
preference for the Bechstein pianoforte, which he invariably signalises as 
“perfect, and affording the virtuoso the amplest opportunities for 
displaying his own powers and the resources of clavichord—in a word, 
everything to praise and nothing to find fault with.” It was on a piano 
of this category that Stavenhagen played two of Liszt’s famous studies 
after Paganini, and his noble arrangement of the Huguenots with a skill 
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that could scarcely be surpassed. Onthe roth ult. Prince’s Hall was 
thronged by one of the most fashionable audiences ever gathered together 
within its walls. ‘The occasion was Countess Sadowska’s “ Farewell to 
Liszt” concert, at which. the Master made his last public appearance in 
London before quitting England, and the programme consisted exclusively 
of selections from his earlier vocal and instrumental works. Madame de 
Sadowska, who was efficiently supported by her sister, Mdlle. De Lido, Mr. 
Hirwen Jones, Mr: Arthur Oswald, MM.Coenen, Romili, Buziau, and other 
well-known executants, read a valedictory address to Liszt, in verse, which 
will be found in another portion of this periodical. Space pressure debars 
me from commenting on the details of this interesting entertainment ; 
suffice it to say that some of its numbers were ably rendered, and that it 
went off from first to last with great spirit and éclat, The reception 
accorded to Dr. Liszt by all present was no less enthusiastic than that 
which greeted him at the “ St. Elisabeth” rehearsal, just a fortnight 
earlier, and will, as he himself observed, be gratefully remembered by 
him to the end of his days. 


Amongst the new musical publications that reached me last month 
were the following vocal and instrumental pieces. (Messrs. Chappell 
and Co.).—‘ The Sandman,” a really charming song by J. L. Molloy, 
who has set Mr. Weatherly’s sympathetic words with kindred tenderness 
and grace. Concert singers of the contralto persuasion should add “‘ The 
Sandman” to their stock répertoire. It will do great execution in the 
provinces. To Mr. De Lara’s latest novelties, ‘‘All my All” and 
** Marion,” I briefly referred when they were still in MS. They are both 
conceived in a lighter, livelier vein than the majority of this genial 
composer’s songs. “All my All” is written altogether in the playfyl and 
coquettish spirit of May Probyn’s delightful words; ‘‘ Marion,” to judge 
by her dainty setting, must be an uncommonly attractive person—I should 
like to “ ride in a brougham” with her myself. See Whyte Melville’s 
words, ‘One or Two,” the joint production of Will Carleton and 
Frances Allitsen, does not impress me very favourably. The words are 
thin, and the music is thinner. Why it should be signed by the person to 
whom it is dedicated I fail to understand. A “Chanson Russe,” by 
Er Sturmfels, is melodious, showy, and easy to play—within the executive 
range of the probationary drawing-room pianiste, and free from offence to 
those whom politeness compels to listen to her. Not so aP.F. “sketch” 
called “On the Clyde,” by Wm. Smallwood, which is sheer rubbish ; one 
marvels to see the name of a first-class publishing firm printed on its title- 
page. ‘“ Night and Morn” (Bucalossi) is a pretty and infectious “ vocal 
waltz” (!) familiar to the habitués of Drury Lane, and “Cherry Ripe” 
(Delbriick) is a polka comme un autre, quite good enough to dance to. 
(Boosey and Co.).—Mrs. Lynedoch Moncrieff’s new song, “Oh! 
Abyssinian Tree,” may safely be pronounced the best of all this clever 
composer’s works that have heretofore appeared in type. It is a singularly 
happy setting of Moore’s beautiful words, and, intelligently rendered by 
any possessor of a rich contralto voice, cannot fail to gratify a musical 
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audience ; being, however, perhaps a thought too grave, as well as too 
good, to achieve popularity——(London Music Publishing Company). 
—Mr. Gerard Cobb’s P.F. suite of six numbers, like all this composer's 
works, is melodious, thoughtful, and musicianly. None of its episodes 
‘presents any formidable difficulty of technique for the dilettante to grapple 
-with and be overcome by ; they are all pleasant playing for well-trained 
fingers. Of some vocal and instrumental abominations forwarded to me 


for review I will say nothing. | May their composers and publishers be 
forgiven ! 


Ww. Beatty-KIncstTon. 


eke 


Our Play=Bor. 


“THE SCHOOLMISTRESS.” 
An original farce in three acts, by A. W. Puvero. 
Produced at the Court Theatre, on Saturday, March 27, 1856. 
The Hon. Vere Queckett ... Mr. Arnruur CEcIL. .» Mr. Lua. 
Rear-Admiral Archibald . Miss Emmy Cross. 
. Mrs. Jonn Woop. 
eee .- Miss CupmMore. 
«. Mr. Epwis Victor, Gwendoline Hawkins |... Miss Viver. 
Mr. Reginald Paulover .. Mr. H. EVERSPIELD. Souyelrate Johnson ... Miss La Coste. 
Mr. Otto Bernste .. Mr. CHEVALIER. Peggy Hesslerigge... ... Miss Norreys. 
a ove ob «. Mr. W. PHILLIPs. Jane Chipman -» Miss Rocue. 
on one . Mr. Frep Caps. 


» O.B. os .« Mr. Jonny CiaytTox. Miss Dyott .. 
Lieut. John ory... .. Mr, F, Kerr. Dinah 
Mr, Saunders .. 


Mr. Wades must fedt felt that he had handicapped himself very severely 
by writing “‘ The Magistrate,” when he sat down to plan out ‘The School- 
mistress”; and it says much for his skill as a play-wright that he has 
been able to follow a triumph by a success. At the same time, as he 
himself would probably be ready to admit, the latter is by no means so 
good a piece as the former, the construction is distinctly weaker, and the 
improbabilities are glaring even for farce. The beauty of ‘‘The Magis- 
trate” was the “ sweet reasonableness” of the comic situations, which all 
might have happened ; but in this play, if you once ask yourself whether 
what occurs could ever have been within the bounds of possibility you are 
lost. Mr. Pinero has gone as far as any farce-writer can in the way of 
“‘high-jinks,” but, at the same time, one would advise no less-experienced 
author to imitate such a venturesome experiment; or, at all events, not 
until he can write such dialogue as is here given us. For the dramatist, 
conscious it may be of the weakness and improbability of his fable, has 
embroidered on it such a wealth of witticisms as has rarely been found in 
one play. More genuinely comic dialogue has scarcely been heard on 
the stage, and there are “wheezes” enough, in theatrical parlance, to 
make the fortune of a couple of pieces. The best jokes, it must be added, 
are a good deal in the style of Mr. Gilbert, but Mr. Pinero has proved 
himself an apt scholar, and never has more continuous laughter been 
heard throughout the whole of a piece, nor been so thoroughly well 
deserved. 


A brief outline of the story will suffice, for it is not the plot that makes 
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the success of “The Schoolmistress.” Miss Dyott is the head of a select 
ladies’ school, who has somewhat rashly married an impecunious “ swell,” 
the Hon. Vere Queckett, and finds him rather an expensive luxury. In 
order to supply him with the little enjoyments he needs, this lady takes an 
engagement as prima donna in a comic opera during the Christmas 
holidays, and, oddly enough, leaves Queckett to keep house for the few 
boarders who remain during the holidays. Then several remarkable in- 
cidents occur with truly startling rapidity. First, Mr. Queckett determines 
to give a bachelor party at the house, and secondly, that resolve being 
detected by a governess-pupil and the other young ladies, who are also 
going to give a party, he is made to preside over a combined feast. Nor 
is this all Mr. Pinero has in store for us. To this extraordinary banquet 
come not only the young husband of a girlish bride, who is still a pupil 
at the school, but positively also her father, Admiral Rankling, a friend of 
Queckett’s, who has been away for some years at sea, and does not recog- 
nise his daughter, while he is the object of frantic jealousy on the part of 
her husband. Ofthe fast and furious fun of this veritably ‘‘ mad tea- 
party,” it is needless to speak, though it includes a very humorous oration 
by the admiral, and a riotous dance; but it is summarily stopped by an 
alarm of fire, and all the characters save Queckett escape by the window, 
aided by comic firemen, just as Miss-Dyott, who has been summoned 
from the theatre, appears upon the scene in full stage costume. It must 
be said that the conclusion of this second act is the least satisfactory part 
of the clever piece, and so ingenious a dramatist as Mr. Pinero could 
surely have brought his characters together at the Admiral’s, as he does 
in the next act, without having recourse to so wild and pantomimic an 
expedient. In the last act Mr. Pinero, while gathering up the threads of 
his plot, continues to provide ample amusement for the audience. We see 
the Admiral’s leonine, or, one should rather in the case of a sailor say, 
cetacean, rage against Queckett for deceiving him, and we roar sympa- 
thetically with the latter when he avows his intention of commencing a 
mortal combat with the Admiral by lying down. We see how Mrs. 
Rankling, egged on by Miss Dyott, turns on her ferocious husband ; how 
Queckett has a very bad time of it ; how the young bride and bridegroom 
win pardon; and how the governess-pupil gains a husband. All this, and 
more than this, does Mr, Pinero shows us amid a perfect fusillade of 
witticisms, and leaves his audience so exhausted with laughter that the 
critical faculty is entirely suspended in anxiety for the condition of their 
zygomatic muscles. Certainly a merry piece “The Schoolmistress,” 
somewhat thin in plot, and weak in construction, but brilliantly written,, 
and most amusing. 

The farce was capitally acted, Mr. Arthur Cecil in the Hon, Vere 
Queckett had a part which exactly suited him. Mr. Cecii’s method is 
remarkable for finish rather than breadth, indeed, having an occasiona{, 
tendency to over-elaboration ; but in this case every little touch told, and the 
impersonation was a thoroughly delightful bit of work. A capital contrast 
was afforded by Mr. Clayton’s Admiral Rankling, a most humorous 
embodiment of a rough old sea-dog, with a glaring eye and terrific voice, 
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rendered raucous by rum and bad weather. As Miss Dyott, or rather 
Mrs. Queckett, Mrs. John Wood was, as indeed she always is, inimitable- 
She caught the tone of the prima donna of comic opera with greater 
accuracy, as may readily be imagined, than that of the mistress of a school 
for young ladies, and a little bit of a scena delivered in the last act was 
one of the hits of the piece. A good deal of the work in the play falls to 
Miss Norreys, as the articled pupil, and she played with much spirit, She 
wanted experience, however, and, while evidently feeling her part, has 
not at present the art of communicating her high spirits to the audience ; 
she hardly seemed to get en rapport with them; but, at the same time, there 
was a weird impishness about her that was decidedly effective. Miss 
Emily Cross played neatly as Mrs. Rankling; Mr. Kerr was a most 
satisfactory Lieutenant Mallory; and Mr. Edwin Victor a delightful 
“‘Midshipmite.” Other characters were well sustained, and calls for all 
concerned brought a very pleasant entertainment to a conclusion. 
Everyone should see ‘“‘ The Schoolmistress.” 
H. Savite CLARKE. 


“JIM THE PENMAN.” 
A “Romance of Modern Society,” in Four Acts, by Sir Cuartes L. Youne, Bart. 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday, April 3, 1886. 
Mr. Artuur Dacre. Mr. Netherby, M.P.... Mar. Usick WINTER. 
Louis Percival ... .., MR. BARRYMORE. Dr. Pettywise Mr. P. Ben Greer. 
Baron Hartfeld Mr. H. Beersonm-Tren. Butler ... ... ... «. MR. Basi, West. 
Captain Redwood ... Mr. CHARLES Brooxrimup. | Agnes Ralston Miss HEeven Leyton. 


Lerd Drelincourt ... Mr. EpMunp Maurics. Lady Dunscombe ... Miss Henrietta LINDLEY. 


G e Ralston... ... Mr. FRanK RopnNey. Mrs. Chapstone Mrs. E. H. Brooks. 
Mr. Chapstone, QC... Mr. Forses Dawson. Lapy Monckton. 


In the face of the sad lamentations issuing from certain quarters on 
the dearth of modern English dramatists, such a play as “ Jim the 
Penman” should be welcomed. Sir Charles Young is no novice in 
stagecraft, and he has given us an excellent piece of workmanship ; 
an interesting story, cleverly woven into the scenes of a well- 
constructed play. ‘Jim the Penman” is not a play with a purpose ; 
nor is it a deep analysis of character likely to make us reflect at length 
on some particular side of human nature which had but lightly im- 
pressed us before. It simply, but thoroughly, justifies the author’s 
own description—“ A romance of modern society.”” It is a page torn 
from the book of every-day life—one of its dark days, with clouds and 
thunder foreshadowing the impending storm. The author does not 
take us by surprise ; from the first we are taken into his confidence, 
but so well is the story told that we listen to him with rapt attention 
unto the very end, though we guess what is coming. There is no 
“ filling up’ in his narration; not only the interest does not flag, but, 
better still, it is progressive, and the last act is, as it should be, the 
culminating point. 

The story runs thus: James Ralston, a wealthy philanthropist, 
moving in the best society, and on the eve of becoming an M.P., is 
known by everyone to be something in the City; but even his wife—a 
clever, charming woman—is kept in ignorance as to his business and 
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the real source of his fortune, They appear to be a happy couple. 
Their daughter is engaged to Lord Drelincourt, a young man who 
realises all that the girl and parents could wish for, as lover and son- 
in-law; their son, a good-natured, impulsive boy, adores his mother ; 
all seems bright and smiling, but for this little shadow of want of 
confidence between husband and wife. Long habit, however, has 
taught Mrs. Ralston not to insist on this point, nor to give it much 
thought. 


The play opens at the close of a dinner-party at the Ralstons, 
From some hints thrown out by the family doctor, we learn that the 
master of the house is in a precarious state of health, but this also 
he has studiously kept to himself. At the very outset of the story, a 
little incident occurs that is all-important ; it is the slow-match applied 
to the mine, which is to shatter all in the end. On being asked to 
subscribe to some charity, Ralston takes up his wife’s cheque-book, 
and asks her if he may sign her name to a cheque, she answering “‘ of course.” 
No doubt Mrs. Ralston takes his meaning to be that he will sign his 
name to the cheque for her, not that he is about to imitate her signa- 
ture, else her answer would be rather startling; he does so, however, 
little thinking at the time that he is.signing away his wife’s faith and 
trust in him. If Ralston had said, “ May I use one of your cheques ?” 
the incident would have lost its look of improbability, and the aim of 
the author would have been equally well attained. Two unexpected 
visitors appear on the scene. One of the guests having asked leave 
to bring a friend in the evening, this friend turns out to be no other 
than one Louis Percival, an old schoolfellow of James Ralston, and 
an old playmate and lover of Mrs. Ralston. These two had been 
engaged in former days, but the engagement had been broken off, and 
Percival had gone to America. He has just returned after many 
years of absence, and they now meet again—he with suppressed 
emotion, she with friendly but studied indifference. Through life, 
Percival has been a sad victim to fate; having lost the woman he 
loved, he has been robbed of the large fortune he amassed in America 
by a forged cheque, drawing out the whole amount from the bank at 
one sweep. He is relating this part of his story when he is inter- 
tupted bya certain Captain Redwood, who is strangely given to falling 
asleep at odd moments, slipping off his chair and breaking some china. 
The second visitor is a Baron Hartfeld, who is introduced as a business 
acquaintance of Ralston, his appearance being evidently highly dis- 
tasteful to the latter. When the other guests have retired and these 
two are left alone, we at once learn the cause of this, and the mystery 
of James Ralston’s life. A fatal gift—a facility for imitating hand- 
writing—has, step by step, led him from crime to crime. This man, 
respected by all, owes his wealth to numberless forgeries ; in fact, he 
is no cther than the notorious “ Jim the Penman,” whose identity the 
police have hitherto failed to trace. Heisconnected with an associa- 
tion of swindlers who live by his pen. The game is getting dangerous, 
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and the Baron, one of the chief members of the association, has come 
to propose a last stroke of business, after which the partnership will 
be dissolved. Ralston, on hearing that he is expected to forge an 
order to draw the Drelincourt diamonds (worth an enormous amount) 
out of the bank, at first refuses ; but, pressed by the Baron, and with 
the thought that after this he will be able to bury the past, he yields. 
His worldly position is, to him, dearer than life, and he will do any- 
thing to retain it. ‘Oh! that I might live as other men !” is his great 
cry. New discoveries are unfolded to us as the story proceeds. The 
day after the party Percival calls on Mrs, Ralston; she alludes tohis 
wife, and, finding that he has remained single all these years, her 
astonishment leads to an explanation, when they discover that they 
have both been duped into thinking the other had broken off the 
engagement, and they have been severed by means cf two letters forged 
in their own handwriting. Mrs. Ralston vows she will keep both 
letters until she can trace the author. Nemesis is on the track of 
Jimthe Penman. The diamonds are already in the possession of the 
Baron, but Lord Drelincourt, anxious to show them to his fiancée, 
has gone to the bank and discovered the robbery ; and, a description 
of the jewels, with a reward offered for their recovery, being pub- 
lished at once, the immediate disposing of them becomes impossible. 
On hearing Drelincourt has gone for the diamonds, Ralston half 
swoons on the sofa, exclaiming “‘ my heart,” and thus his wife learns 
for the first time that he is suffering from heart disease. Percival is 
still present at the time, and Captain Redwood has also called. 
Anxious that this incident should not be dwelt upon, Ralston asks 
Percival to proceed with his story, interrupted on the previous night, 
as to the cause of his crossing the Atlantic. The latter then explains 
that it was at the bidding of a London firm of private detectives,who 
have at last traced the forger who ruined him. Captain Redwood 
has again tried to interrupt him, though uselessly this time, and we 
learn from an aside, what we have already guessed, that the Captain’s 
power of observation and social opportunities are at the service of the 
firm of detectives mentioned by Percival. After this, the Ralstons 
leave London for their country seat; he is busying himself about his 
election, and the marriage of the young people is about to take place. 
Ralston is nervous and depressed ; anxious about his health, his wife 
questions him, but is only answered by an irritable denial that any- 
thing is wrong or weighing on his mind. The Baron has followed 
them, a self-invited guest. Captain Redwood has also—accidentally, 

he says—come to stay in the neighbourhood. There we have one of 
” the most powerful scenes in the play. Mrs. Ralston, on examining 
her pass-book, fails to remember having signed a certain cheque for 
five pounds; her husband recalls to her the circumstances of the 
dinner-party, when she gave him leave to sign a cheque in her name. 
At first, Mrs. Ralston’s feeling is only one of astonishment at her 
signature being so perfectly imitated; then gradually a terrible 
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thought dawns upon her ; she draws out the letter purported to have 
been written by her to Percival to break off the engagement, 
and compares it with the cheque. The fearful truth then 
forces itself upon her—it is her husband who had written 
those letters. In a fury of indignation she turns upon him 
and upbraids him ; the son and daughter are seen approaching in the 
garden, as she exclaims, ‘‘ 1 am no longer your wife.” ‘“ But you are 
the mother of my children,” he answers; “ will you tell them?’’ She 
casts a look of despair towards the advancing couple, and sinking on 
achair, “I can’t! I can’t!” are the words wrung from her heart. 
And the curtain comes down on one of the strongest situations ever 
found in modern drama. 

We are now nearing the end. This is the wedding day, and 
Percival is one of the guests. He has meanwhile learned, from 
Redwood, that the man who ruined him was no other than his old 
school-fellow; but as his case is the only one in which Jim the 
Penman can be convicted, he has refused to prosecute, that the 
shame may not fall on the woman he has loved so well, and on her 
innocent children. Ralston and the Baron have overneard this, and 
therefore feel safe in that quarter. Percival has only come at the 
earnest request of Mrs. Ralston, for she wishes to reveal to him the 
name of the author of the forged letters. _Misunderstanding her, and 
thinking she now knows all, Percival, unknowingly, is the first to 
apprise her of the terrible fact that her husband and Jim the Penman 
are one. This scene is not altogether to be commended. Had 
Percival been in the house at the time when the injured woman 
learned that it was her husband who had forged the letter which had 
‘* wrecked her life,” her disclosing the fact to Percival would be very 
natural, and who would have the heart to blame her? But would she 
send for him in view to this revelation after some days had passed, 
anxious as she is to keep the knowledge from her children, and 
remembering that Percival has sworn to show the man no mercy 
when he foundhim, A very powerful scene between husband and 
wife follows, in which she upbraids him on having made her live on 
the price of his infamy. “ Restitution to the last farthing,” she cries ; 
but here a very fine scene is spoilt by her adding “‘ And confess to the 
world who you are!”” Are we given to understand that she would 
herself denounce her husband, and send him to penal servitude? This 
would be both untrue and unwomanly. During her long married life 
she and her husband have lived on friendly terms, and however much 
she may hate him now, she would not be the one to hand him over to 
justice. The last scene of all is wrought with great intensity. The 
Baron, mingling persuasion and threats, forces his accomplice’s 
consent to give him a large sum in exchange for the stolen diamondsg 
which Ralston will be supposed to have recovered through the reward 
offered. But meanwhile, Redwood has‘found and possessed himself 
of them, and appears on the scene, casket in hand. With sudden 
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audacity, James Ralston hands to Redwood the promised r eward 
doubled, and bids him go and present the bride and bridegroom with 
the jewels, But when the two accomplices are once more alone, the 
foiled Baron, white with suppressed rage, throws himself like a wild 
beast on Ralston, to possess himself of the remaining notes in his 
pocket-book. The shock of the struggle is too much for Ralston, 
who dies of heart disease while the wedding breakfast is taking place. 
And so ends the story of the unrelenting downfall of a man raised toa 
high pinnacle by crime. The name of “ Jim the Penman” is not a 
creation of the author’s brain, but belonged to a notorious forger many 
years ago. The four acts of this story—one that is terribly, sadly true, 
forthe sinsofthis man not only bring retribution on himself, but suffering . 
and misery on his surroundings—are well worked up. Thescenes are 
extremely well put together, and, with the exceptions I have 
mentioned, are brought about in a natural and consistent manner. I 
have only given the outline of the plot, but the details are good, and 
cleverly woven into the main story. 

The principal character is a difficult one, owing to the great 
contrasts in it. James Ralston is a combination of resolution, 
audacity, and weakness, a character which would be looked upon as 
inconsistent were it not for the terrible disease which undermines the 
physical strength of the. man, and consequently affects his moral 
strength. Mr. Arthur Dacre acts very well in this réle, but these 
contrasts are at times very trying to him, and in several instances he 
lacks sufficient power to raise the impersonation to the height it might 
attain. His death scene is extremely well realised, Still more difficult 
is the part of Mrs. Ralston, and Lady Monckton does wonders with it- 
She shows intelligence, power, and intensity of feeling rarely met 
with. Where she fails is where pathos is required, and therefore her 
scene with her daughter in the last act is the least successful. But 
no living actress could excel her in the dumb scene, when she 
compares the letter and the cheque; the pause is one of unusual 
length on the stage, and the various feelings which take place within her 
are reflected in the expression of her face with admirable artistic skill. 
Seldom has an actress had such a difficult task set her, and she comes 
through the ordeal triumphantly. Mr. Maurice Barrymore, who now 
takes the part of Louis Percival, is the right man in the right place. 
He gives both dignity and earnestness to the character. Mr. Beer- 
bohm-Tree as the Baron is not made up with his usual skill; it is 
rather overdone. His best opportunity for acting comes in the last 
act, and he makes the most of it; the rage of the foiled scoundrel is 
‘powerfully and artistically depicted. Mr. Charles Brookfield has 
done nothing better than Captain Redwood; it is a most finished per- 
,formance. The small parts are in good hands, all helping to the 
general excellence, Miss Henrietta Lindley and Mr. Frank Rodney 
deserving a special word of praise. 


“Jim the Penman” will no doubt continue to draw good houses; 
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an interesting, well-written, and well-acted play cannot but follow up 
the success it has already achieved. 
Mariz DE MENsi!Aux. 


“ SOPHIA.” 
A Four-Act Comedy, adapted by Roserr Bucwanan from Fielding’s Novel, ‘‘ Tom Jones.” 
Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre on Monday afternoon, April 12, 1886. 


Tom Jones ... ... .. Me. CHARLEs Guennwgy. | Honour ... ... ... ... Miss Lorrie Vanne. 
Mr. Allworthy Mr. Ginpert FARQUHAR, eos ese ove eee ~©Mi88 Loutsa PEacu. 
Blifil... ... ... .. .«. MR. Royce CARLETON. + «+» Miss Heaven Forsyra. 
Square... ... .. +. Mr. H. AKHURST. Lad, Miss Rose LEcLERCG. 
Squire Western ... ... Mr. Frep. THORNE. coe cco cee coe MR. COURTNEY. 
George Seagrim ... ... Mr. FULLER MELLISH. BUM sco, con’ cee, cco ove MER. COMBO. 
Co Mr. J. WHEATMAN. coe coe cee cee cee «= MASTER OLLETY. 
.. Mr. THomas THORNE. coe cee coe 6~MR. A. AUBTIN. 
. Muss Kare Rorkg. ON... ... -o «es Me. CAMPBELL. 
. Miss Brirrain. 


A crowded, not to say crammed, house greeted Mr. Buchanan’s 
version of “Tom Jones” at the Vaudeville, brought forward at a 
morning performance. This seems to have excited a certain amount 
of ingenious speculation, though the truth is it has been constantly 
done at this house—an ingeniously tentative mode of experimenting 
on an audience. The acting on this occasion was full of spirit,and 
liveliness, and the distinct freshness of the characters gave unbounded 
satisfaction. It was curious to note the suggestions here for ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal,” it being clear that Sheridan drew the characters 
of the two Surfaces from Blifil and Tom. It is not, however, so weli 
known that the famous and ever-effective “‘screen scene’’ was taken 
from the same source, the screen being the old curtain, which fell so 
awkwardly and discovered the Tutor in Molly Seagrim’s room. 
Even the culprit’s protest on his detection is in the form of Joseph’s 
‘‘ Notwithstanding, Sir Peter, all that has passed,” &c. The 
amazingly light touch of Sheridan, his fashion of abstracting the 
very essence of a character, is happily shcwn by contrast with this 
work of Mr. Buchanan, who, at least, cannot be blamed for lacking 
the genius of the gifted Brinsley. Indeed, the modern system of 
bringing out details of a character is invariably to make every 
sentence illustrate the character as the hypocrite may only deliver 
hypocritical sentiments, &c., whereas, as we learn from Shakespeare, 
a colourless or indifferent line is often as appropriate. 

As this is a momentous occasion—somewhat awe-inspiring—with 
allusions to our “great English novelist, &c.,” our adaptor must of 
course be moved to issue proclamation of motives—humility, and 
so forth—a foolish custom. No one pays the least attention to such 
things, or is propitiated, convinced, or in any wise affected thereby. 
Nay, it provokes a certain amount of irreverence, not to say ridicule ; 
for it needs no self-disclaimer to know that the adaptor is not of the 
same quality as his subject. Of this we may be assured, that the 
humble translator is responsible for blemishes, whereas all the merits 
are those of “our eminent English novelist.” But all these addresses 
to the public, proclamations, &c., are but the distention of self-com- 
placency, and should be abolished. 
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The character of Blifil was “laid” in broad colours of villainy. He 
was blacked all over, and nothing was left to the imagination. The part 
was well played, however, by one who is “ new to the town ”’"—to use 
the old archaic phrase—and one whom the town is likely to appreciate. 
Sophia was charmingly rendered by Miss Rorke, with a pleasant, spon- 
taneous freshness which won her audience. Mr.Glenny, who appeared 
as Tom, was equally animated, and had an old-comedy airand manner, 
suggesting one of the characters in poor Caldecott’s illustrations to 
‘“‘ Bracebridge Hall.” The manager, Mr. Thorne, contented himself 
with the rather modest character of Partridge, the barber, into 
which he infused an amount of subdued pathos commingled with 
humour. But he has ever a quaint, affected simplicity that lends 
itself to the tone of these characters of old comedy. Still, it may be 
doubted if this excellent player has latterly—since his Graves in 
‘* Money ”’—been fitted with a really /avge and satisfactory character, 
such as would give full scope to his talents—Crummles, in ‘‘ Nickleby,” 
would suit him well. Miss Leclercq, as Lady Bellaston, illustrated 
the “grand style” and majestic air of distinction which is so often 
lacking in modern players. She was the great ‘‘dame” all over, 
rustling in her silks and furbelows. Praise, too, must be given to 
Miss Forsyth for her rustic maiden. After all, why was not the play 
named “Tom Jones "—tout bonnement ? 

Percy FITZGERALD. 





Our Omnibus=Bor. 


A writer in “ The Saturday Review” gives his reasons for considering 
that no dramatic critic should be a dramatic author. But there are 
two sides to every question, and to deny to the critic the value of prac- 
tical experience in the art he discusses is to disregard the candid 
opinion of an expert. It is curious that “The Saturday Review” should 
hunt the old hare, for this very paper was instituted for encouraging 
exactly the same system in journalism that its editor condemns in 
regard to one of the fine arts. In the early days of “‘ The Saturday 
Review ” the writers were selected by its first editor, John Douglas 
Cook, to review the books on subjects with which they were most 
familiar. Thus the poet was asked to review the poet’s book, the 
novelist tackled the last new work of fiction, the traveller discussed 
the last volume of adventure, the barrister was told off to handle the 
last law book, and so on. John Oxenford was selected to write about 
the drama, because not only had he written plays, but because he 
knew more about dramatic literature than most men of his time. 
James Davison was the first musical critic of “‘ The Saturday Review,” 
because he was a writer and an executant. It would surprise me 
very much if exactly the same system were not pursued on “ The 
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Saturday Review”’ to this very day. Gosse, Lang, Saintsbury, Pollock, 
Alfred Watson, and many others, are not discarded as reviewers 
because they write books. It is because they write books that they 
are able to review them. 





Surely the opinion of an expert has some value in connection with 
the drama, as with the other arts. A painter who has gone through 
the drudgery of his art and become practically acquainted with the 
difficulty of it, and who can express his views on painting on paper, 
is not on that account the worst critic that could be selected. John 
Ruskin is not to be despised because he can paint and draw. A 
musician who is an executant and composer, who at the same time 
can write, is surely more competent to criticise than one who does 
not know one note from another. There is scarcely a musical critic 
of any value on the Press who is professedly ignorant of the technical 
part of the art he discusses, or who does not vary the duties of criti- 
cism with the pleasure of composition. 


Why, then, should not the same rule apply to the drama? Human 
nature is not so bad nor is moral sense so low as “ young authors” 
and spiteful editors of theatrical journals would imply. Our hands 
are not all at our neighbours’ throats. We are not all eaten up with 
spleen because our neighbours succeed. There is room enough in 
the world for more than one dramatist, author, critic, journalist, or 
whatnot. The writer who would use a position of influence to abuse 
it would soon be discovered and deposed from his post. The fierce 
light of notoriety beats upon every word he utters, every action he 
commits. Hecan respect the feeling of others as well as his own, 
and is well aware of the responsibility entrusted to him by such as 
bestow on him their confidence. Is it not possible that a critic, when 
he has written a play, when he has had practical experience of the 
stage, when he has attended rehearsals, when he has studied from 
top to bottom the mechanical part of the actor’s art, becomes more 
lenient to their, failures and shortcomings? A man who has never 
rehearsed a play or opera, or seen one rehearsed, has no idea of the 
difficulties that beset the actor’s calling. The critic who has studied 
all this, who “ knows the ropes,” is inclined to be more encouraging 
than severe. It is theignoramus who slashes, the man of experience 
who deals gently with failure, and encourages talent in the land. 
Mr. Watson told us the other day that in his ,early career he was 
advised by am experienced actor to go on the stage before he 
attempted to criticise. The same experience is derived from writing 
a play, and from studying the practical working of the stage. 


Besides, the talented editor of ‘The Saturday Review” ought toknow 
that the most brilliant essayists who have written on the subject of 
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the drama were not unknown as dramatic authors. Does he disre- 
gard the opinions of Théophile Gautier, Jules Janin, Octave Feuillet, 
Alexandre Dumas, Jules Claretie, Frangois Coppée, because they 
have written plays? Would he silence a George Henry Lewes, a 
John Oxenford, a Tom Taylor; a Blanchard, a Bayle Bernard, or a 
Stirling Coyne, because they were prolific dramatists? Are the re- 
corded words of Augustin Daly and William Winter invaluable because 
they are composers of original thought as well as writers of original 
language ? They are one and all experts, and the opinion of an 
expert is relatively more valuable than that of any young author or 
young journalist under the sun. 


Consistency is apparently impossible when questions of propriety or 
impropriety, morality or immorality, niceness or nastiness arise in con- 
nection with great dramatic subjects. I should like to ask some of those 
who are most prominent in their denunciation of the “ outrage” in 
permitting the ‘‘ Cenci” to be played as it was written by Shelley, whether 
any of these extremely nice-minded people ever saw, or countenanced, 
or encouraged others to see Rachel or Sara Bernhardt in “Phédre.” Surely 
the motive of “ Phédre ” is infinitely more horrible in its detail, more out- 
spoken in its analysis of diseased passion than the “Cenci.” In “ Phédre” 
the indulgence in the mind-destroying vice is habitual ; in the “‘ Cenci” it is 
sudden. In “Phédre” it is a self-absorption ; in the ‘‘Cenci” it is a quick 
access ofrevenge. And yet I have seen “ Phédre” played by Sara Bernhardt 
with the full and deliberate countenance of Court and society, of literature 
and fashion, without a murmur of disapproval being uttered. The ques- 
tion of forbidding “‘ Phédre ” never arose, and yet the whole play turns on 
the horror of an incestuous passion. Among the old text-books of the 
East-end drama is a very celebrated play, ‘‘ The Tower of Nesle.” It isa 
translation of the “ Tour de Nesle,” one of the most popular melodramas 
that was ever performed in France. It was passed, approved, and licensed 
in this country, and yet it has for its primary motive an accidental act of 
incest. This fact has hitherto prevented the revival of the “Tour de 
Nesle,” and it is not surprising that it should be so, for we cannot here 
cover the grossness of the idea with any elevated thought or beauty of 
language. The poet and the artist can elevate and ennoble any subject 
just as the clown and the buffoon can degrade them. The naked motive 
power of ‘‘Nadjezda” was shown, because it happened to be a strong, 
terrible subject feebly handled. Had an artist like Rachel or Sarah 
Bernhardt handled Nadjezda we should not have heard one word of 
disgust uttered over the circumstance that in a romantic play a woman is 
called upon to sacrifice her honour to save her husband’s life. 


The name of “ Jim the Penman” was given by the police to a notorious 
forger who for a long time baffled their ingenuity. The criminal was 
a barrister, and his name was Saward. His deeds are recorded in that 
interesting publication, the police calendar. I was amused at seeing the 
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other day an extract from a letter written by a well-known solicitor, one of 
whose family prosecuted Saward. He says : “‘ I was amused at seeing the 
name of ‘ Jim the Penman’ as the title of a play. He must, I should think, 
have been dead along time. He was very ill when he returned from 
abroad on a ticket of leave, which must be more than fifteen years ago. IL 
then saw him once on his calling to see my late brother, but have seen or 
heard nothing of him since.” - It was the casual mention of such a 
character that gave Sir Charles Young the idea of writing the play that 
has proved so wonderfully successful at the Haymarket. 


The dearth of young, clever, and powerful actresses has given rise to 
many acry ofdespair. We should be all the more ready, therefore, to 
encourage and foster talent that is yet in the bud, but promises to blossom 
eventually. A very remarkable engagement has been played at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, recently by Miss Florence West, a young lady who 
has been touring in the provinces with the plays of Hugh Conway and 
Comyns Carr. Her performance of Pauline in “Called Back” is a very 
striking one. It is more than intelligent—it is intense. From a small 
but supple frame comes a voice of strength, but capable of modulation, 
and it says something for the power of a young actress when she can hold 
a Saturday night audience at so large a theatre as the Grand. Her mad 
scene was singularly vivid, and her power of suddenly rising to a tragic 
situation remarkable in one so young and so comparatively inexperienced, 
Miss West is physically well suited to intense and passionate characters. 
for her face is expressive and her form slim. It is not often that one 
sees so thorough and powerful a performance as that of Miss West as 
Pauline, or that of Mr. Lewis Waller as her passionate lover in ‘‘ Called 
Back.” They have both the right stuff in them, and they do not belong 
to the namby-pamby school of force reserved that so often means force 
hon-existent. They will both come to the front, for they have vigour and 
style. 


Another surprising success has been made in the course of the month by 
Miss Helen Forsyth, the bright, clever, human little Molly Seagrim attached 
to Mr. Robert Buchanan’s ‘**Sophia” at the Vaudeville. Hitherto, Miss 
Helen Forsyth has only been known as the pretty girl in several 
Haymarket plays. With a sweet voice anda charmingly refined manner, 
she has justly been considered one of the best of the modern drawing- 
room young ladies. She was welcomed, and justly so, in ‘‘ Dark Days,” 
and at the first performance of “ Jim the Penman” she showed how a 
bright, happy English girl can be naturally and unaffectedly played. But 
few were prepared for the transformation as Molly Seagrim. Away went 
the pretty frocks, the fair skin was stained to the tint of a gipsy, and 
Miss Forsyth appeared to the very life as a country hoyden, loving, 
ignorant, passionate, unsophisticated, the very picture of a village wench 
who might have been a poacher’s daughter. But Miss Forsyth did not 
succeed alone as a picture of highly-coloured rusticity. She entered into 
the heart and spirit of the character. Sheunderstood Molly Seagrim, the 
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tangled weed of the country lanes, soon to be crushed under a strong 
man’sheel. It was a clever performance because we felt there was art in 
it and not artifice. Directly Miss Forsyth came on the stage the whole 
attention of the house was directed towards her. She had enlisted the 
sympathetic attention of her audience, and she held it whenever she was 
on the stage, 


The new burlesque of “Oliver Grumble” at the Novelty is a 
spirited, laughable work, and deserving of praise as the initial effort 
of anew author, Mr. George Dance, who evidently has a keen sense 
of fun. For those who can appreciate an admirable bit of fooling, 
thisis the very piece. That talented couple, Mr. Willie Edouin and 
Miss Alice Atherton, are the mainstay of the burlesque, and give 
clever and highly-diverting performances. Miss Atherton, in 
particular, is worthy of the highest praise for her sweet, spirited, 
and winning acting. She has been specially photographed in her 
character in the burlesque for this number of THE TuHeatre. Mr. 
Edouin and Miss Atherton are not the only attractive features in this 
production, which is also assisted by the clever acting and genuine 
humour of Mr. Arthur Williams as Grumble, the stately and beautiful 
presence of Miss Edith Blande as King Charles, the animation of 
Misses Emily Spiller, Addy Conyers, and Jennie Dawson, and the 
singing of Miss Florence Dysart. 


Mr. William Archer, the well-known “ W. A.” of “The World,” 
whose portrait appears this month, was born at Perth on September 
23, 1856. He was educated at several private schools, both in 
England and Scotland, and finished his education at Edinburgh 
University, where he took the degree of M.A. in 1876. While still 
at college he commenced his career as a journalist by becoming 
leader-writer to a very enterprising and cleverly-conducted little 
daily, ‘The Edinburgh Evening News,” for which he also wrote 
dramatic criticisms. He retained his connection with this paper 
from 1875 to 1878, with the interruption of a visit in 1876-7 to 
Australia, with which his family is connected, his father having been 
Agent General for Queensland in this country. In 1877 Mr. Archer, 
in conjunction with Mr. R. W. Lowe, one of his coadjutors on “ The 
Edinburgh Evening News,” published “* The Fashionable Tragedian,”’ 
a pamphlet upon Mr. Irving, illustrated by Mr. G. R.. Halkett, 
which attracted considerable attention. From May, 1879, to 
October, 1881, he acted as dramatic critic of the London “ Figaro,”’ 
then under the editorship of Mr. James Mortimer. He left the 
‘“‘ Figaro,” to spend a year in Italy and Germany; and in the autumn 
of 1882 he published his chief critical work, “‘ English Dramatists of 
To-Day.” It was followed, in 1883, by an elaborate criticism of Mr. 
Irving, entitled ‘‘Henry Irving, Actor and Manager: A Critical 
Study.” Though Mr. Archer stated his position as one of “ rational 
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appreciation ” of Mr. Irving’s powers, his “Critical Study” was looked 
upon by the ardent admirers of the actor as little short of an outrage ; 
and Mr. Frank Marshall published a counterblast—“ A Criticism of 
a Critic’s Criticism: By an Irvingite.”” In 1883 Mr. Archer was 
called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, and in March, 1884, he 
succeeded the late Dutton Cook as dramatic critic of ‘“‘ The World,” 
In addition to his work in “The World,” he is largely engaged in 
general journalistic work, and is a frequent contributor to the reviews 
and magazines. A collection of his magazine articles, with a pre- 
liminary essay designed as a supplement to his ‘‘ English Dramatists,” 
is shortly to appear under the title of “ About the Theatre: Essays 
and Studies.” 


Is it not extraordinary that such a quatrain as this should be published 
and printed every day in the papers, in order apparently to torture our ears 
and set our teeth on edge :— 

’Twas thought that burlesque’s sacred lamp was burnt out, 
But you mustn’t believe all you hear, 
For Little Jack Sheppard has proved beyond doubt, 
That 'tis still shining brilliantly here. 
It matters little whether this stanza was composed by Mr. Yardley or Mr. 
Stephens or Mr. Cunningham Bridgman, or all three, but one of the 
three surely knows that under no conceivable circumstances could “‘ hear” 
rhyme with “ here.” What dothe three say as an amendment to :— 
‘It is shining here, still! Never fear!” 
Burlesque is not shining at the Gaiety at all, but comic opera ; that is all 
the more reason that Cockney rhymes should be avoided. 


A warm welcome has already been extended to the English version 
of Gustave Flaubert’s ‘“ Salammbé,” just published by Messrs. 
Saxon and Co., and there can be but little doubt that further popular 
success is in store for this masterly tale of love and war, this grand, 
moving description of the fierce, sensuous love of Matho, the Libyan 
chief, for Salammbé, the daughter of Hamilcar. It is one of the finest 
romances of the century, This version, the only authorised English 
translation, by the way, has been admirably rendered from the French 
by M. French Sheldon, and it is prefaced by a scholarly introduction 
from the pen of Edward King. 


Although ‘“‘ The Private Secretary’’ has at last ceased running at 
the Globe, country audiences do not seem to have yet tired of this 
piece. There are no less than three companies playing the adapta- 
tion of “‘ Der Bibliothekar” in the provinces. I recently chanced to 
witness the performance of the play at Richmond by Mr. Hawtrey’s 
“ C” company, and was struck by the manner in which the audience 
appreciated the comedy, and the general effectiveness of the repre- 
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sentation. The latter result was greatly due to the efforts of Mr. 
Richard Dalton, an experienced and excellent stage-manager, and a 
capital Mr. Marsland. The Spalding of Mr. A. Whittaker was 
vastly amusing, and Mr. H, Williams was admirable as Cattermole. 
The Douglas Cattermole of Mr. F. C. Glover was easy and gentle- 
manlike, while the Gibson of Mr. F. Tyrell was quite good. A better 
Miss Ashford than that of Miss Bella Cuthbert could not be desired. 
Miss Marie Brewer acted uncommonly well as Mrs. Stead; while 
bright and pretty representatives of the two girls were found in Miss 
Dunbar and Miss V. Noad. 


I have received the following from an enthusiastic member of the 
“Shelley Society,” who is naturally anxious for the success of the 
proposed performance of “The Cenci” on May 7:—At last it is 
decided to give a representation of Shelley’s powerful tragedy, and in 
spite of here and there a discordant critical note, we believe that the 
decision is one which will be acceptable to all lovers of art, to all who 
desire to give to the classic drama something of the ascendency which it 
has in Germany, where, not the works of Goethe alone, but those of 
Shakespeare, Schiller, and Lessing appear in regular succession on the 
stage. Granted that Shelley’s “Cenci” be, as Mr. Swinburne has said, 
“the one great play written in the great manner of Shakespeare’s men 
that our literature has seen since the time of these,” it would seem strange 
that we should have had to wait more than half a century for a public 
representation, were it not that until Mr. Irving took him by the hand 
Shakespeare spelt bankruptcy to our theatrical managers, and that even 
now no attempt seems to be made to produce “ King Lear,” the acknow- 
ledged masterpiece of our great poet. 

Guido’s portrait, we now know, is not Beatrice Cenci. The Cenci 
legend has also gone the way of others of equal interest under the critical 
examination of Signor Bertoletti (“ Francesco Cenci e la sua famiglia,” 
Florence, 1877), yet inasmuch as many generations have gazed with tender 
sympathy upon the portrait in the Palazzo Barberini, and have called up 
the story which inspired Shelley, it is to the eternal glory of the author 
of the ‘Prometheus Unbound” that he should have used these coarse 
and realistic materials, and have surrounded them with ennobling and 


elevating thoughts. Who shall say that the character of Beatrice—lovely, 
girlish, her innocence unsmirched by the vileness of an execrable father, 
and developed ints premature womanhood by her hard, sad life—is not 
one of the healthiest influences in literature? Incest may be a hideous 
foundation upon which to build up a tragedy, not more hideous we 
venture to think than the foundation upon which the great woman singer 
of our age has built the poem of “Aurora Leigh ;” yet the story was 
there, it had been written and talked of unreservedly, and when used, not 
in a realistic, but essentially in an idealistic spirit, with none of the grim 
humour with which Carlyle talks of the ‘‘ Beelzebub Parent-Lover,” in his 
“Friedrich,” but to make vice seem more vicious, purity and truth still 
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more pure and true. It is impossible not to rejoice that Shelley has 
selected such a theme, and that his admirers have determined to give 
it a wider currency. 

Analysis of the play we must reserve for another occasion, contenting 
ourselves here merely by referring to the high credit which is due to the 
much-abused literary societies—and the new English Goethe Society 
promises still more in the same direction—in as far as they give actors an 
opportunity of appearing in dramas for which the public as a whole have 
scarcely sufficient inclination to tempt a manager to give continuous runs ; 
such plays, we mean as Mr. Browning’s “ In a Balcony” and ‘‘ Columbe” 
Birthday,” and now in Shelley’s “‘ Cenci” and “Hellas.” These might 
well be followed by a constant interchange with Moliére, Goethes 
Schiller, Lessing, and, above all, with the less frequently acted of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. And, ultimately, a theatre entirely devoted to classical 
art would be a very interesting monument to the enthusiasm of literary 
societies. To Dr. Furnivall shall be all the praise ! 

The coming performance will take place on the 7th of May, at 2 p.m., 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington, which was selected, we believe, as being 
the only building of adequate capacity which was available, but which 
will serve the additional purpose of showing lovers of the drama from 
other parts of London what a magnificient theatre the North can boast on 
the site of the modest Philharmonic, so well known in the days of the 
** Grand Duchess” and ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant.” Of course, no money 
can be taken, the play not having been licensed, and onlymembers of the 
Shelley Society and their friends can obtain admission. The Hon Sec. 
is Sydney E. Preston, Esq., 88, Eaton Place, S.W. Membership of the 
society, includes, we understand, not only tickets for this performance, 
and for Shelley’s “ Hellas,” in November, but also a number of choicely 
bound volumes of the poet’s works; there can be little doubt that the 
building will be filled to its utmost capacity, and especially when we 
mention—and it is not the least important feature—the admirable cast 
which has been gathered together to do honour to Shelley’s tragedy. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin will perform—how adequately we can all conceive—the 
part of the Count, insatiable and remorseless. Mr. Leonard S. Outram 
will undertake the difficult and delicate task of pourtraying Orsino, the 
loveless lover of Beatrice. Mr. William Farren, junr., will act the friendly 
Cardinal Camillo. The Countess Lucretia, Cenci’s second wife, and 
Beatrice’s step-mother, will be personated by Miss Maud Brennen, and the 
part of the unfortunate heroine, the sweet and spotless girl around whom 
so much of the interest of the play centres, will be taken by Miss Alma 
Murray, who has already won enthusiastic applause by her rendering of the 
last scene of the.tragedy before the London Wagner Society. 

With a play so beset with difficulties, failure is possible, even to such 
artists as these, especially as they have no precedents to guide them ; 
but we do not anticipate failure, and offer our hearty good wishes for the 
performance on the 7th, at which, by the way, Mr. Robert Browning has 
promised to be present. 
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Mr. Alexander Watson’s Recital at Steinway Hall, on March 31, 
proved very interesting and successful. The stage had been most 
tastefully decorated with screens, flowers, statues, etc., giving it the 
appearance of a drawing-room, and so disguising the shabbiness so 
noticeable of late in this Hall. To agentlemanly bearing Mr. Watson 
adds the great quality of being perfectly simple and natural in manner 
and delivery, a quality not so common as one might think. He is 
earnest in striving to get at the author’s true meaning, and generally 
succeeds in doing so. The present programme contained the follow- 
ing items : “‘ The Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” by Tennyson, well 
rendered; ‘Early Rising: An Incident of the Old Coaching Days,” 
by John Pool, slightly altered for recitation, was excellent—it was 
given with great ease, and not a point lost; and “ Bill Gibbon’s 
Deliverance,” by the late Arthur Matthison, was equally good. Next 
came “The Enchanted Net,”’ by F. E. Smedley ; this piece, which is 
something in the style of the Ingoldsby Legends, also slightly altered, 
received very quaint treatment from Mr. Watson, and he showed great 
feeling in the Dotheboys Hall selection, which closed the first part. 
“ Charles Edward at Versailles,’’ by Aytoun, opened the second part, 
and Le Fanu’s “Shamus O’Brien” followed; this was good, but 
hardly spirited enough. ‘“‘ Ferdinando and Elvira” was not quite given 
in the true Gilbertian vein. But in “ The Flight of Little Em’ly” 
Mr, Watson showed great depth of pathos ; specially good was Peg- 
gotty, but the whole scene was good and true. He crowned this very 
successful recital by an excellent rendering of ‘Jud Browning’s 
Account of Rubenstein’s Piano.” It was delivered with much light 
and shade, and altogether I congratulate Mr. Alexander Watson on 
the rapid strides he has made since I first mentioned his already very 
good power of recitation in THe Tueatre three years ago. 


The second and third dramatic recital of the series given by Mr. 
Edward Watts-Russell, at the Westminster Town Hall, came off on 
April12 and 19. On each occasion the programme was varied and 
interesting. Mr. Watts-Russell’s repertory is an extensive one, and 
he seems popular with his audience. He hasa good voice, and shows 
much feeling in his recitation ; but he is rather heavy, given to long 
pauses, and an occasional hesitation in his delivery. A display of 
real emotion is very effective in some pieces, if it is under control, 
not otherwise. Mr. Watts-Russell should strive to master his 
feelings. In Tennyson’s “Guinevere” he gave King Arthur’s lines 
very pathetically, and with tears in his voice; this was good; but 
when, Arthur's speech being concluded, the reciter gave the following 
bit of simple narrative in the same broken tones the effect was quite 
spoilt. Sporting pieces, such as ‘‘ Dream of an Old Meltonian” and 
.% How we Beat the Favourite,” seem to waken him into a display of 
more spirit; but he lacks sufficient power for ‘ Horatius” or 
Wolsey’s speech in “‘ Henry VIII.” His rendering of ‘‘ Rubinstein’ 
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Piano” is satisfactory, but, as arule, Mr. Watts-Russell allows his 
comic pieces to drag. He should try to avoid this, and also a 
marked tendency to being too lachrymose. 


On April 17, at St. George’s Hall, the Owl Dramatic Society gave 
their services for the benefit of the North London Nursing Association 
for the Poor. Henry Byron’s domestic drama, ‘‘ Daisy Farm,” was 
given by desive, so it was stated. This play, by no means one of the 
author’s best, was, on the whole, well rendered. AsAndrew Armstrong, 
Mr. Frank Hole was a little out of his element ; but he did very well, and 
was free from exaggeration. Mr.Sydney Wallace acted well as Charley 
Burridge, but in the last he appeared far too happy and comfortable 
for a man who has just confessed a crime, even though he be forgiven. 
The Simeon Cole of Mr. Eaton Ferrers was abominable. The 
assumed voice, preventing a single word from being distinctly heard, 
the stagey gesture—all, in fact, was exaggerated to the utmost limit. 
In contrast to this, the small part of George Warriner found a 
perfect representative in Mr. R. Vincent Hughes ; this little bit of 
character-acting could not have been improved upon. Mr. Arthur 
-W. Hughes, made up to look as much like the late Henry Byron as 
possible, was well fitted with the part of Mr. Craven; he was cool 
and incisive, and the undercurrent of good nature was sufficiently 
indicated. As the tramp, Mr. Sydney Barrett was very good. Miss 
-Harriette Nichols misunderstood the part of Cribbage; her mincing 
tones and affected manner would have been well suited to a London 
servant, but were entirely out of place in a rustic maid. Miss Nina 
Cressy was an excellent Bridget Armstrong; she showed earnestness 
throughout, and some real power in the last act. The cast included 
Miss Cissy St. George, Mr. Francis Darnley, Mr. Chas. Thomson, 
Mr. C. J. Nun, Mr. C. Stevenson, and Mr. C. G. Graves. All were 
letter perfect, and the performance went off very smoothly. One 
accident occurred though, and a rather awkward one. The curtain 
came down unexpectedly in the middle of the scene of ‘‘ The Lover’s 
Leap,” and had to be raised again. This ¢adleau is quite superfluous, 
and the play would be all the better for its being left out. 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes :—‘* The past two months have 
not been marked by much change in either the musical or dramatic 
world. The pantomime of “The Sleeping Beauty’ at the Theatre 
Royal ran until February 19. On the following night Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s last opera, ‘* The Mikado,” was presented in the usual 

.complete and effective manner common to all productions at this 
theatre. Miss Nellie Stewart is the Yum Yum; Mr. Woodfield, 
Pooh Bah; Mr. Howard Vernon, Ko Ko; and Mr. John Forde, the 
Mikado. Miss Alice Barnett made her first appearance in this opera 
as Katisha, and Mr. Alfred Cellier took his seat for the first time in the 
conductor’s comfortable arm-chair on the opening night. Both have 
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been overwhelmed with praise for their highly-appreciated efforts in 
their lines. Mr. Geo. Rignold closed his Opera House season by 
playing “ In the Ranks” for one week. On January 29, he benefited 
in the same drama. He then took his company to Sydney, where 
* Called Back”’ was produced at the Theatre Royal, on February 13, 
and had a good three weeks run, The Company are now on their 
way to New Zealand. On Saturday, January 20, one of the most 
dreadfully mismanaged operatic seasons I ever heard of was opened at 
the Opera House. The initial opera was ‘‘ Madame L’Archiduc,” 
and the prima donna was Lottie Montal, better known as Madame 
Poressard, who, in her earlier days was known in the old Alhambra: 
Within a fortnight, Mdlle. Montal was refused admission to the theatre, 
bailiffs held everything, and a whole host of legal processes were 
served with charming impartiality and profusion. The Company was 
re-organised, and “ Boccaccio” was revived on February 20, to re- 
duced prices. Miss Annette Ivanova is now the leading soprano; and 
the opera has done well. ‘“ Manteaux Noirs’ will be revived to-mor- 
row. Mr. Sidney Grundy’s comedy, ‘‘ The Glass of Fashion,” was 
produced at the Bijou Theatre on January 2, but did not create any 
stir. ‘ Betsy” was then tried on January 23, with Miss Nina Bouci- 
cault in the title réle, a part she is physically unsuited for. ‘ Dark 
Days” was produced for the first time on February 6, and attained a 
fair position in public favour. On February 26, Boucicault’s comedy, 
“‘Fobidden Fruit,” was produced, and is now running. Mr. G. W. 
Anson made his first appearance in it as Sergeant Buster. He isnot 
unlikely to become popular here. ‘‘ Hazel Kirke’’ will be the next 
piece presented atthis house. Theatrical matters in Sydney just now 
are dull. John F. Sheridan, known as the manager of the “Fun on 
the Bristol” Company, is playing ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”’ at the Gaiety, 
while the other houses are mainly engaged in revivals. Adelaide has 
no theatres open as present. George Darrell, George Rignold, Harry 
Rickards, and W. Emmerson are on tour with their companies in 
New Zealand. Mr. Wybert Reeve is starring in Brisbane. The 
Victoria and St. George’s Halls in this city are occupied by minstrel 
combinations. One of them has played eighteen consecutive weeks 
—a sure proof, I hope, that we are not a vindictive people.” 


“The Old Love and the New,” Mr. James Albery’s version of Mr. 
Bronson Howard's play, “ The Banker’s Daughter,” was selected by 
the Carleton Dramatic Club for their final performance this season, 
March 27. St. George’s Hall was well filled by the friends of the 
Society, and the Hanover Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. G. 
Glampit, gave some pleasant music during the entr'actes. The per- 
formance was good asa whole. Mr. A. E. Drinkwater was rather 
heavy as John Stratton, but acted very wellin the scene where 
husband and wife part. Harold Kenyon found an earnest representa- 
tive in Mr. E. Gordon Taylor, and Mr. J. C. Carstairs would have 
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been a.good Westbrook had he known his words better. Mr. H. G. 
Carstairs made a capital George Washington Phipps, having formed 
a correct idea of the character, and not overdoing it. Mr. John M 
Powell has seldom been seen to better advantage than as Le Comte de 
Carojac ; this cool, polished cynic was. well portrayed by him ; especi- 
ally good was the hauteur and scorn with which he treated Kenyon, 
when he believes the latter refuses to fight. Miss Ivan Bristow was 
pathetic and interesting as Lillian, Miss Holland was a first-rate Mrs 
Brown, and Miss Cooke, the leading lady of The Glow-worms, 
appeared to advantage as Aunt Nancy. Little Miss Florie Millward 
was good as the child, and Miss Knewstub was the maid. The 
remaining parts were satisfactorily filled by Messrs. H. L. Smiles, H. 
Weden Cooke, W. Christie, and A. H. Beard. 


Another splendid book has been added to the theatrical library by 
Mr. Austin Brereton, one of the most patient and accurate of young 
stage historians, ready to follow in the footsteps of such authorities 
as E. L. Blanchard, Dutton Cook, Moy Thomas, and Joseph Knight. 
Mr. Brereton’s last contribution to dramatic literature, recently pub- 
lished by the eminent firm of Cassell and Co., is called “‘ Shake- 
spearean Plays and Characters.” All the principal plays are superbly 
illustrated, and to each picture Mr. Brereton has added a descriptive 
text, giving the history of the play under discussion, and any remark- 
able and interesting points connected with any actor, or scene, or 
character with this particular play. Mr. Brereton’s learning takes a 
wide range, and extends from Betterton to Irving, to whom the 
author appropriately dedicates this handsome and useful volume. 
Exigencies of space have no doubt crippled the author. _It is impos- 
sible to state in a page or so of text the various interesting anecdotes 
and traditions connected with the most popular acting plays of Shake- 
speare. But considering the limit allowed to the author, Mr. Brereton 
has done his work remarkably well, and we hope that Messrs. Cassell 
will see their way to issuing a cheaper edition, and will encourage 
the author to amplify the existing text. We have the foundation here 
for a very valuable work indeed. Mr. Brereton’s style is even, tem- 
perate, and agreeable ; his criticisms are just and discriminating ; his 
judgments are never marred by the hot enthusiasm of youth, and he 
writes with remarkable firmness and sobriety for one so young. The 


drawing-room table and the library bookshelves are the gainers by 
Mr. Brereton’s new book, 
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(Revivals are marked thus *.) 


LONDON : 


“‘ The Schoolmistress,”’ an original farce, in three acts, byA. W. 
Pinero. Court Theatre. 

‘On Tour,” comedietta, by James Mortimer. Strand 
Theatre. 

‘« Jim, the Penman,” drama, by Sir Charles L. Young. Hay- 
market. (Originally acted at the same theatre on the after- 
noon of March 25.) 

** A United Pair,’’ comedietta, by J. Comyns Carr. St. George’s 
Hall. 

‘‘ Sophia,’’ comedy, in four acts, by Robert Buchanan, 
founded on Fielding’s ‘‘ Tom Jones.’’ Vaudeville Theatre. 

‘** Veracity,”’ farcical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Parke. 
Gaiety Theatre. (Matinée—single performance.) 


PROVINCES : 


* Passion’s Power,” drama, by G. H. Shirley. New Cross 
Public Hall. 

‘‘Racing,’’ new and original drama, in five acts, by G. H. 
Macdermott. Star Theatre, Wolverhampton. 

‘“‘ False Lights,” original drama, in four acts, by J. B. Bannister. 
Theatre Royal, Birkenhead. 

“The Chicks,” farcical comedy, by W. F. Field. Beach’s 
Hall of Varieties, Brentford. 

‘© Too Much Married,”’ farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark 
Melford. Grand Theatre, Glasgow. 


PARIS : 


‘‘ Modéle,’”’ one-act comedy in verse, by. Pierre Barbier. 
Odéon. 

“ Phaléne,” one-act ballet. Eden. 

‘La Bénédiction des Poignards,” comedy-bouffe, in three 
acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond anc Rambert. Cluny. 
“*Doit-on le dire ?’’ comedy, inthree acts, by MM. Labiche 
and Duru. Cluny. 

“Fédora,’ drama, in four acts, by Victorien Sardou. Porte 
St. Martin. 


. “Serge Panine,” drama, in five acts, by Georges Ohnet. 


Gymnase. 
‘* Plutus,” comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Albert 
Millaud and Gaston Jollivet, music by Charles Lecocq. 
Opéra Comique. 

“Les Ménages de Paris,” comedy, in five acts and six tab- 
leaux, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond, Paul Burani, and Maxime 
Boucheron. Nations. 

* Paris qui Pleure,’’ drama, in five acts and six tableaux, by 
Xavier Bertrand, Chateau_d’Eau. 
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“ Le Club,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Edmond Gondinet 
and Félix Cohen. Vaudeville. 
‘Les Grandes Demoiselles,” comedy, in one act, by Edmond 
Gondinet. Vaudeville. 
‘* Le Cabinet Piperlin,” comedy-bouffe, in three acts, by MM. 
Hippolyte Raymond and Paul Burani. Cluny. 
‘*Les Dominos Roses,’’ comedy, in three acts, by MM. Dela- 
courand Hennequin. Renaissance. 
“‘Chamillac,” comedy, in five acts, by Octave Feuillet. 
Théatre Frangais. 
‘‘Les Poches des’ Autres,’ comedy, in one act, by Maurice 
Hennequin. Déjazet. 
“Les Trois Chapeaux,’’ comedy, in three acts, by Alfred Henne- 
quin. Déjazet. 
** Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté,’’ /éerze, in three acts and eight 
tableaux, in verse and in prose, by Paul Meurice, from Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream. Odéon. 
‘* Monsieur Irma,”’ comedy, in one act, by Maurice Hennequin. 
Renaissance. 
“‘Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté,’”’ comic opera, in three acts, 
libretto by MM. Rosier and De Leuven, music,by Ambroise 
Thomas. Opéra Comique. 
“Monsieur de Crac,” féerze, in four acts and twenty-five tab- 
leaux, by MM. Ernest Blumand Raoul Toché. ChAtelet. 
“Le Bonheur Conjugal,’’ comedy, in three acts, by Albin 
Valabrégue. Gymnase. 
“* Patrie,’”’ historical drama in five acts and eight tableaux, by 
Victorien Sardou. Porte-St.-Martin. 
‘La Perche,’’ comedy-vaudeville in three acts, by M.M. Jules 
Prével and Gaston Marot. Palais-Royal?} 
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A Ballad of Fortune. 


- - « ** the sparse overflow 
Of Fortune’s horn.” MorTIMER COLLINS. 
















I. 
HE wears a bandage o’er her eyes, 
And ever whirls a gilded wheel, 

With scorn she hears the aching sighs 
Of those who round her altars kneel ; 
She flouts them for the pangs they feel, 
And frowns severe should they upraid— 
Ah, me! the truth I must reveal, 
Dame Fortune is a fickle jade. 














II. 
I, too, have worshipped at her shrine, 

And watched her restless wheel go round ; 
On some she smiles with love benign, 

With laurel wreaths their heads are crowned; 
While others, kneeling on the ground, 

In vain implore her magic aid— 
Alas! I, too, the truth have found, 

Dame Fortune is a fickle jade. 






















Ill. 
Why was not Fortune made a man, 
And not a woman, light and free ; 
For, if ’twere so, our life’s brief span 
i Would be less full of misery ; 
H Such foolish freaks as those we see 
1 Would surely then be never played— 
Alas! I fear this cannot be, 
Dame Fortune is a fickle jade. 





ENVoI. 
My Prince, in every line of life, 
The law, the stage, and even trade, 
We find that this remark is rife— 
Dame Fortune is a fickle jade. 









Fercus W. Hume. 
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**Oh, I do dearly love a buss from one 
who hath a smooth chin. 


“PROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘THE THEATRE" BY BARRAUD, 263, OXFORD 
TREET, W. 








